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INTRODUCTION. 


THE only Sanscrit composition yet discovered, to which the title of Histo- 
ry, can with any propriety be applied, is the Rajd Taringini, a history of Cash- 
mir. This work was first introduced to the knowledge of the Mohammedaus 
by the learned minister of Acser, Anurazt, but the summary which he 
has given of its contents, was taken as he informs us from a Persian trans- 
_ lation of the Hindu original, prepared by order of Acser. The example 
set by that liberal Monarch, introduced amongst his successors, and the 
literary men of their reigns, a fashion of remodelling, or retrauslating the 
same work, and continuing the History of the Province, to the pened: at 


which they wrote. 
| a 
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The earliest work of this description, after that which was prepared by 
order of AcBer, is one mentioned by Bernier, who states an abridged trans- 
lation of the Raja Taringini into Persian, to have been made, by command 
of Jenanerr ; he adds, that he was engaged upon rendering this into French, 
but we have never heard any thing more of his translation : ata subsequent 
period, mention is made in a later composition, of two similar works, by 
Muuza Hosein, Kari, or the reader, and by Hyper Matec, C’hadwaria,* whilst 
the work,in which this notice occurs, the Wakiat-t-Cashmir was written in 
the time of Monammen Suan, as was another History of the Province, entit- 
led the Nawddir-ul-Akhbdr. The fashion seems to have continued toa very 
recent date, as Gautam Husetnt notices the composition of a History of 
Cashmir having been entrusted to various learned men, by order of Jivana 
the Sic’h, then Governor of the Province, and we shall have occasion to 
specify one History of as recent a date, as the reign of SHan-ALem. 


The ill directed and limited enquiries of the first European settlers in In- 
dia, were not likely to have traced the original of these Mobammedan com- 
| positions, and its existence was little adveried to, until the translation of 
the Ayin Acbers by the late Mr. Grapwix was published. The abstract then 
given naturally excited curiosity, and stimulated enquiry, but the result was 
unsatisfactory, and a long period intervened before the original. work was 
discovered.{ Str Wa. Jones was unable to meet with it, aluhough the his- » 
tory of India from the Sanscrit- Cashmir authorities, was amongst the tasks 
his undaunted and indefatigable intellect had planned, and it was not un- 
til the year 1805, that Mr. Cotesrooxe§ was successful in his search. At 
that time he procured a copy of the work from the heirs of a Brahman, who 
died in Calcutta, and about the same time, or shortly afterwards, another 
transcript of the Rajé Taringini was obtained by the late Mr. Speae from 


* A summary taken from this work, and which appears to have been the one alluded to 
by BERNIER, is given in the Description de Inde from TIEFFENTHALER (1. 89.) 
+ Seir Mutakherin—3. 210, 3 A. R.i. 431; and iv. 188, § A. R. ix, 294, 
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Lucknow. To these two copies I have. been able to add a third, which was 
brought for sale in Calcutta ; and I have only to add, that both in that city 
and at Benares, I have been hitherto unable to meet with any other trans- 


cript of this curious work. 


The Raja Taringinvi has hitherto been regarded as one entire compositi- 
on: it is however in fact a series of compositions, written by different au- 
thors, and at different periods ; a circumstance that gives greater value to 
ifs contents, as with the exception of the early periods of the history, the se- 
veral authors may be regarded almost as the chroniclers of their own times. 
The first of the series is the Raja Tartngini of Caruava Pasért, the son of 
Cuampaca, who states his having made use of earlier authorities, and gives an 
interesting enumeration of several which he had employed. The list includes 
the general works of Suvrata and Narénpra ; the History of Gonerpa and 
his three successors, by Héxa RAs4, an Ascetic ; of Lava, and his successors 
to ASoca, by Panma Mrnmra ; and of Agoca and the four next princes by Sri 
Cn’Havittacdra. He also cites the authority of Nira Muni,meaning probably 
the Nila Purdna, a Purana known only in Casumir ; the whole forming a 
remarkable proof of the attention bestowed by Cashmirian writers upon the 
history of their native country: an attention the more extraordinary, 
from the contrast it affords, to the total want of historical enquiry in any 
other part of the extensive countries peopled’ by the Hindus. The history of 
CatHata commences with the fabulous ages, and comes down to the reign 
of SanerAma DEva, the nephew of Dippé RAwf, in Saca 949 or A. D. 1027, 
approaching to what appears to have been his own date, Saca1070 or A. D. 


1148. 


The next work is the Rajavali of Jona Rish, of which I regret to state I 
have not yet been able to meet with a copy. It probably begins where Cate 
aN stops, and it closes about the time of Zein ut An-ap-pin, or the year of 


the Hijra 815, as we know from the next of the series. 


The Srf Jaina Raja Taringini is the work of Sri Vara Pasérra, the pu- 
| “A? 
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pil of Jona Raja, whose work it professes to continue, so asto form with it; 
and the history of Catuafa, a complete record of the Kingdom of Cashmir. 
It begins with Zein ub As-ep-pfn, whose name the unprepared reader would 
scarcely recognise, in its Négari transfiguration, of Sré Jaina Ollabha Dina; 
and closes with the accession of Fatteh Shah, in the year of the Hijra 882, or 
A.D. 1477. The name which the author has chosen to give his work of Jaina 
Taringini has led to a very mistaken notion of its character: it has been 
included amongst the productions of Jaina literature, whilst in truth the 
author isan orthodox worshipper of Siva, and evidently intends the epithet 
he has adopted as complimentary to the memory of Zein ut As-ep-pin, a 
prince who was a great friend to his Hindu subjects, and a liberal patron of 
Hindu letters, and literary men. 


The fourth work, which completes the aggregate current under the name 
of Rdjé Taringifz, was written in the time of AcBer, expressly to continue 
to the latest date, the productions of the author’s predecessors, and to bring 

the history down to the time at which Cashmir became a province of Ac- 
-BER’S empire. It begins accordingly where Sri Vara ended, or with Farren 
Suau, and closes with Nazex-Suau ; the historian apparently, and judicious- 
ly, avoiding to not.ce the fate of the kingdom during Hamayun’s retreat in- 
to Persia. The work is called the Rajé vali Pataca, aud is the production of 
Pufya or Prastya Buaffa. 


Of the works thus described, the manuscript of Mr. Speke, containing the 
compositions of Caruafa and Sri Vara, came into my possession at the sale 
of that gentlemau’s effects. Of Mr. CoLEBROOKE’s manuscript, containing also 
the work of Pusya Buaffa, I was permitted by that gentleman, with the 
liberality I have had former occasion to acknowledge, to have a transcript 
made; and the third manuscript, containing the same three works, I have al- 
ready stated I procured by accidental purchase. Neither of the three com- 
prises the work of Jona RAsA, and but one of them, the transcript of Mr. Coz- 
BROOKE’s manuscript, has the third Tarang or section of Catuafa’s history. 
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The three manuscripts are all very inaccurate ; so far so indeed, that a close 
translation of them, if desirable, would be impracticable. The leading points, 
however, may be depended upon, agreeing not only in the different copics, 
but with the circumstances narrated in the Compendium of Anutrazz, and 
in the Mohammedan or Persian histories which I have been able to procure. 


The Persian works which I have consulted are the following : the Nawa- 
dir-ul Akhbar, the work of Rerruppixn Monammep, the Wakiat-i-Cashmir by 
MouammMen Azim, the Tartkh Cashmir of Narayan Cut, and the Goheri Alem 
Tohfet us shahi, by Banta up-pin. The first of these authors has the advan- 
tage of being a Cashmirian by birth, although descended of a Balsh fami- 
ly. He alludes to the work of Carnafa Pafpir, which he avows his pur 
pose of correcting where at variance with the true faith; and it must be ac- 
knowledged, that he has altered without remorse, although it may be ques. 
tioned, whether he has corrected. His chief disagreements are those of 
omission however, as in the Hindu portion of his history, he occasionally 
passes over whole dynasties, and connects the disjuncta membra of his ori- 
ginal, with very little regard to accuracy of time or descent. The date of his 
work is 1133 of the Hijra, in the reign of Monammen Swag. 


_ The Wakiat-i-Cashmir contains a much fuller account of the Province, 
and isa closer approximation to the Hindu original. The History follows the 
order of the Sanscrit work very regularly, but the work is not confined to 
the History of Cashmir, two of the three portions into which it is divided be- 
ing appropriated to the description of the country, its natural and artificial 
curiosities, and the religious and literary characters it has given birth to since 
- the establishment of Islam. Monammep Azim, the author, calls liimself the 
son of Knem-vuz-zEMAN Kuay, and writes in the year of the Hijra 1140: hiv- 
ing therefore, as well as Rari-ap-pin, in the Reign of MouamMep Suan. The 
same reien produced the third work, which is professedly a translation of the 
Réjé Taringini. It has all the usual defects of oriental translation, and 
follows the original with a whimsical interchange of fidelity and variation ; 
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some passages, especially those of a legendary character, being minutely 
given, whilst others of more historical importance are imperfectly rendered 
or altogether omitted. The author, NArdyan Cun, was a Hindu Brahman, 
and a native of Cashmir. 


The last work enumerated is of very modern date, having been written in 
the timeof the last Susu Atem: the author Bea1a-ub-p1n was the son of Mouam- 
meD Azim, the author of the Wakiat, whose omissions he purposes to supply, 
from authorities peculiarly his own, and of which he had subsequently be- 
come possessed. He particularly specifies the Nér Namah, an ancient his- 
tory of Cashmir, written by Suerka Nér-ap-pin Wax in the Cashmirian lan- 
guage, and rendered into Persian by Moutavi Anmen Amen, in the reign 
of Zein ux aB-ap-pin. © A copy of this the author had procured from one 
of the descendants of the last independant princes of Cashmir, who were set- 
tled as private individuals in Akberabad or Agra; and it is to be presumed that — 
to this work Ben1A-up-p1n owes the extraordinary additions which he hasmade 
occasionally to the labours of his predecessors, and their common original. 
None of the works above particularised, offer much valuable illustration ofthe 
Sanscrit original history ; nor do they furnish any additions of historical im- 
portance. As well as the summary of ApuLrazi however they are very use- 
ful in corroborating or explaining many parts of the Sanscrit text, whilst 
they do comprise a few additional circumstances, which are curious at least 
in their origin and character, although very questionable in point of pro- 
hability or truth. The chief value of these works, however, is the notice they 
take, of the comparatively modern condjtion of many towns and temples, 
the foundation of which is commemorated by the Hindu writers, and the 
existence of which at all, cannot perhaps now be yerified, except upon the 
testimony of these Mohammedan authors ; the short interval that has elapsed 
since their days, having been sufficient to sweep away the vestiges of an- 
tiquity, which in their time continued to bear witness to the public. spirit, 
and munificence, of the Hindy Sovereigns of Cashmir. 


Jn the utter darkness which envelopes the history of India previous to the 
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Musselman invasion, the appearance of sucha record as that furnished us 
by the Cashmirian writers acquires an importance, not. otherwise derived 
from the value of the record itself, nor the character of the transactions it 
commemorates, Its being the sole luminary, however, of the gloomy inter- 
val alluded to, renders us. naturally curious to follow the track it singly 
serves to light, and thehistory of Cashmir, has accordingly attracted the at- 
tention of those best competent to have prosecuted the investigation. I have 
already stated it to be one of the Desiderata of Sm Wm. Jones; and at the 
time that Mr. Coresrooxe announced the discovery of the manuscript, he 
also declared his intention of giving to the public an account of its con- 
tents. The execution of his purpose has probably been impeded by other 
more important labours, and the too contracted term of Sin Wm. Jones’s 
splendid career, disappointed his hope of performing this, and greater under- 
takings. A more satisfactory account of the contents of the Raja Taringini 
than that furnished by Asutrazz is therefore stilla desideratum, and in the 
little probability that now exists of the task being undertaken by living 
talent more adequate to its accomplishment, I have been induced to pre- 
pare, from it chiefly, the following sketch of the Hindu history of Cashmir. 


The want of a copy of the connecting series of Jona RAsi, and the occupa~ 
tion of the works of Sri Vara and Pusva Buaffa by Musselman transactions, 
will prevent me, at present at least, from extending the limits of my essay, 
beyond those of Caruata Panoit, or following any other Hindu guide. His 
work as a historical composition is clear and consistent, and contains fewer 
extravagancies than most of the works to which the name of History has 
been assigned, by the unphilosophical and credulous natives of the East. 
Like the mass of the Hindu compositions on all subjects, it is written in 
verse, and as a poem, it contains many passages of merit, both in sentiment 
and style. The summary ofits contents given by ABuxrazz is too concise to 
be of much service, and in the transformation of names occasioned by the 
difficulty of expressing the Nagaré alphabet in Persian characters, excites 
not unfrequently a doubt, whether the persons named were possessed of 
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Hindu appellations. Farther, it is in many places inaccurate, and it does not 
therefore preclude a necessity, for some such fuller account of the Raja Ta- 
ringint and its contents, as is attempted in the essay now submitted to the 
Society, and which, whilst it follows the order and authority of Carnafa 
Panpit, proposes to comprehend such occasional illustration of his history 
of Cashmir, as may be derived from the Mohammedan writers above men- 
tioned, or from classical authorities, or more modern investigation. 


AN ESSAY ON THE HINDU HISTORY OF CASHMIR. 


THE Hindu History of Cashmir commences with the statement, that the 
beautiful valley forming that kingdom was originally a vast Lake, called 


Satisaras,* and this assertion has not only been copied by the Mohamme- 
dan writers, but it agrees with the local traditions of the Country, and as 


> a virtuous woman, and ACE; a Lake; the original does not give the etymology, 
but Abulfazl makes it the Lake of Uma, the wife of Man-ApD¥o, one of whose names, it is true, 
is Satt in the character of a virtuous spouse. 


TS Phy scrlel) pt ee eth ty ge ew eS 


Wak. C. so Abulfazl, Gladwin’s translation, ii. 169. Bernier says, les Histoires des an- 
ciens rois de Caehemire, veulent que tout ce pays n’ait eté autrefoisqu’un grand Lac. And,ac- 
cording to Forster, the Legends of the country assert that Solomon visited the valley, and find- 
ing it covered, except one eminence, with a noxious water, which had no outlet, he opened a 
passage in the mountains, and gave to Cashmir its beautiful plains. 

From the general concurrence of the Persian writers, with the account of the Hindu histo- 
rians, must be excepted Bedia ud-din: he begins with the creation, and brings Adam from Se- 
_ randip, where all Musselman authorities place him after the fall, to Cashmir. The sovereignty 
of Cashmir continued in the Line of Seth for 1110 years, when the Hindus conquered the Pro- 
vince under Harinand Réjé, and his family ruled it till the period of the deluge. After the flood, 
Cashmir was peopled by a tribe from Turkestan. The inhabitants were taught the worship of one | 
God, by Moses, who died there, and whose tomb or place of sepulture is still to be seen in Cash- 
mir. The relapse of the Cashmirians into the Hindu idolatry was punished by the local inunde- 
tion of the province, and the solitary supremacy of the Afrit, Jaladeo, as described in the Wa- 
hiat-i-Cashmir. See Appendix No.1. These details are sufficient to give an idea of Bedta ud~ 
din’s, or probably of the Sheikh Nur-ad-din’s, historical merits, 
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far as probability is ee has received the sanction of that able geogras 
pher Major Rennel.* 

The draining of the water from the valley is ascribed, by the Hindu His- — 
torians to the Saint Casyapa, the son of Marichi, the son of Brahmd, the Ca- 
shef or Kasheb of the Mohammedans, according to some of whom, he was 
not the Hindu Seer, but a Deo or Genie, the servant of Suliman, by whose 
orders he effected the desiccation of Cashmir. ‘The method of doing this 
was opening a passage through the mountain at Baramouleh,+ ‘ by which 
the water passed off; but the Hindu accounts do not specify the channel 
by which Caévara originally drained the Valley. As however it is not im- 
probable that the Valley was really submerged, it is equally possible, as 
Bernier supposes;{ that some natural convulsion rent the confining moun- 
tainous barrier, and opened to the waters, an outlet to the plains of the 


Punjab. 


The district thus recovered by Caéyara, was also it is said peopled by him, 
with the assistance of the superior deities, whom he brought from heaven 
for that purpose, at the beginning of the seventh or present Manwantara. 
We must of course subject Cashmir to the same periods of destruction and 
renovation, as the other parts of the universe, if we wish to reconcile this 
date with the usual chronology, but as this is not very indispensible, it has 


* “« So far am I from doubting the tradition respecting the existence of the Lake that co- 
vered Cashmir, that appearances alone would serve to convince me without either the tradition 
or the history.” —Memoir of a Map of Hindoestan, 107. 

+ The Wakiat-i-Cashmir has another legend relative to the opening on this occasion of the 
Baramouleh pass, which is ascribed to VIsHNu: the story is not worth quoting, except as a 
curious specimen of a Mohammedan disposition to enlarge upon Hindu fable: not a syllable of 
the legend is to be found in the- R4j4 Taringiti. See Appendix, No. 1. 


t “‘ Pour moi Je ne voudrois nier que touté cette terré néut autrefois eté couverte d’ eaux: on 
le dit bien de la Thessalie, et de quelques autres pays, mais J’ ai de la peine a croire que cette 
ouverture soit l’ ouvrage d’un homme parceque la montagne est tres large et tres haute. Je croi- 
rois plutot que quelque grand tremblement de terre, comme ces lieux y sont assez sujets, auroit fait 
ouvrir quelque caverne souterraine, ou la montagne se seroit enfoncée.”— Voyage de Kachemire. 
The remark made by Bernier continues applicable to the neighbouring and analogous districts ; 
during the labours of Capt. Hodgson in Gerwhal, in 1817, he noticed forty shocks, 


B 


we 
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been overlooked by the original authority. We also have nothing in the 
Sanscrit text here, respecting th: colony of Brahmins, whom Asutraz. 
says, he introduced iuto the province, and from which it might be inferred 
that he then introduced the Brahmanical religion, an event that probably 
Occurred, as we shall see, at a subsequent period ; the worship in Cashmir, 
being in the mean time apparently that of the Négas or snake Gods ;* a ¢u- 
perstition of very obvious occurrence, amongst the rude intabitants of a 
country, recently recovered from the waters,-and consequently abounding 
with the venomous reptiles common to slimy and marshy places.t 


From the period of the first settlement of Cashmir to the reign of Goner- 
pa, the first prince whose name has been recorded, the country was govern- 
‘ed by a succession of 52 kings of the Caurqva family, whose reigns forined 
a period of 1266 years :+ these princes were not worthy ofrecord, says our Hin- 
du author, on account of their disregard of the precepts of the Vedas, and 
their impure and vicious lives ; and he assigns a better reason for their being 
forgotten, did they ever indeed exist, in this expression, @arci atfarear 
wraaeataiye which we may employ Horace to translate, IMacrymabiles 
urgeutur ignotique longa nocte, carent quia vate sacro. - 


The blank thus left in the history by the Hindu writer, is partly filled 
up by Mohammedan authority, and we may therefore here desert our usual 


* See Appendix, No. 2. 


+ With respectto the Leader of the colony, Dr. Hamilton correctly observes, much confu- 
sion prevails, arising probably from different persons. being designated by the name CASYAPA. 
He has endeavoured to distinguish three of the names. 1st. ‘“‘Casyapa Muni son of MARICHI; 
2nd. Kasy Apa married to the daughter of DacsuA, also named TaRkKsHYA, who led a colony 
of civilized people into Cashmir. And 3d. Kasyapa married to the daughters of VAISWANARA, 
grandson of the preceding.” — Genealogies of the Hindus. There is reason to fear however that this _ 
distinction can scarcely be made out on original authority. Dr. Hamilton’s chronology would 
rather confirm the assertion of the text that it was the son of Marichi who colonised Cashmir, 
for he places this sage in the 20th century before the Christian ra, and it appears not unlike- 
ly that Cashmir was colonised about that period. 


$ So also the Ayin Acberi: the author of the Wakiat Cashmir cites Hindu authority, for 
& Series of 55 Princes and a period of 1919 years, 
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guide, to contemplate the series of monarchs, derived from another source. 
According to Bgpza ap-piw, after the settlement of the country by Suléman, 
he left the sovereignty to his cousin, Isaun, who reigued over Caskmir twen- 
ty-five years, and was succeeded by his son | 


2. Cassarénam, who fixed his capital at Islamabad and reigned nineteen 
years. 

3. Maunerxaz his son succeeded and reigned thirty years ; being childless, 
he adopted for bis son and successor 

4. Bixpv or Pinnvu-xaan. The birth of this prince was miraculously effect- 
ed, his mother becoming preznant from bathing in a reservoir or tank : his 
death was equally marvellous, as upon bathing himself in the game reservoir, 
he dissolved, and returned to the element whence he sprang: he is said to 
have had a most numerous offspring, -and to have seen in his life time, no 
fewer than fifteen thousand descendants : these were the Paridavas, after- 
wards so celebrated in ludian History. 


We may here pause to notice the concurrence of this account, with that 


which we have alreagly extracted from Hindu authority, of the subjection 


| of Cashmir to a long series of Cazrara princes, as these are in the estima- 
tion of the Hindus, the offspring of a common ancestor, and virtually the 
same with the Partdava race. This position of the family in the north west of 
India, is r. ferred to in many works, and the chief scene of their early exploits 
is the Punjab, and its vicinity ; and these traditions therefore al‘hough much 
embarrassed by uncertainty and fiction, seem to support the idea thit this 
part of India was the native seat of the Pandavas. Besides the posi- 
tive assertions to this effect i in the history of Cashmir, I find, that in an unfi- 
nished manuscript essay by Coronen Wizrorp, and Jiberally put into my 
hands by that eminent scholar, he has also particularised Cashmir as the 
birth place of the Pérdavas upon Hindu authority, and we find in classical 
Authors® the realm or city of Panda, or of the Pandavas, in a similar directi- 
on ; glthough not precisely the same position : at the same time, it is true, that 


. Appendix, No. 3 
B? 
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Curv the progenitor of the Caurava and Pandava races is placed by the 
Pauranic writers in a more central part of India, and made king of Haste- 
napur: the five suppositious sons of Pardu were however aceording to the 
same authorities actually born in the Himalaya mountains,* whither PAg- 
‘bu with his wife Cunt: had accompanied the Rishis, and where the Gods de- 
scended to rear posterity for the prince: there can be little doubt therefore, 
that either the original Cauraca family, or a very important branch of it, 
‘came from the northwest and mountainous parts of India.+ | 


-.To return however to the series of princes enumerated by Bepra Ap-pin ; 
we have 


' 8. Lhpt-xnan, son of PaNpu-KHAN. 
6. LEpDER-KHAN, his son. 

“4, Sunper-KHan in whose reign the idolatry of the Hindu worship again 
made‘its appearance: the prince was slain in | endeavouring to obstruct ita 
progress, and was succeeded by 

8. Cunper-KHan his ‘son, who reigned thirty-five years. 


«ud Met Tan we Saat HUTT | aaa attire qetaferam: | 
THAT: Gaaadata: | fewaut aAtaree fewirncrmian | 
feteciter wpa aeykafemar | || FarRaaret wee ger feaaat Frere 
Mahébhérat Adi Parva (2. 64.) ‘‘ Thus the five God-given sonsof PaNnpnu grew up in the ho- , 
. ky mountain of Himévat, endowed with divine force, with the strength, the gait and prowess of lions, 
"expert archers, lovelyas the moon, and graced with every auspicious mark, renowned through the 
‘world, and honouring the race of Cunv.” In the first or Anucramanic portion of the Mahébhérat a 
curious passage occurs relative tothe spurious descent of the Pénd‘évas, for when the boys are 
- brought to Hastinépur by the Rishis, their preceptors, some of the citizens say, they cannot be the 
sons of Pdtidu, for he has long been dead; Yat faczawme AUaAy a aye { the 
: passage is, not the less remarkable from its ‘being singular, that is to say, it is not adverted to in 
the subsequent part of the poem which details the event at length. The Anucramanicé is a sum- 


mary-of the whole work, and not impossibly the original, the bulk of the poem being merely a re- 
petition and expansion of the brief narration, which it contains. 


+ As one additional argument, the complexion of PANDU may be mentioned ; it is , ssid i in 
the MauABuARar that he was named Péridu, pale, from the paleness of his colour. Vy 48a 


says to the younger widow of his late’ brother THIS fer Tay arfeare | Tat 
aw STH weytE wbraty | ATMA TRIG MET TATA Maks, a, P, 
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9 Soxper-xuan, the second. Idolatry was now the national religion, and 
the king erected a temple to Sadasiva. 

10. Toxpu-5HAN. 

1). Beppv-xuan, who reigned 115 years. 

12. Mawanp-xnan. 

13. DurnsiasH-KHAN. - 

14. Deoste-Kian. | 

15. Temas-xuax. This prince was attacked and slain by his neighbour 
and relation, the king of Cabul, who seized upon the throne of cae and 
reigned under the name of 

16. Citsu-xnan; after a reign of seven years he was driven out by his 
Péfdava relatives, who raised to the throne 

17. Surguds-xuan; his reign lasted 19] years. 

18. SHerMaBARAM-KHAN. 

_ 19. .Navrene-xaan; this prince was a great conqueror and extended his 
dominions to the kingdom of China. 

20. Baricu-KHAN. 

21. GAWASHEH-KHAN. 

22. Panpu-KuHan the second ; he recovered the provinces that had been 
subject to the crown of Cashmir, and whieh extended to the shores of the 
Indian gea, 

23. :Hanis-xuan ; his reign lasted 23 years. 

24, SANZIL-KHAN. 

95. AXBER-EHAN. 

26. JABER-KUAN. 

27. Navuper-Kuan, he introduced the worship of fire. « 

98. Sanxer-Kuan, who was attacked and slain by Bakra-Raj, & neighbour- 
ing chief who headed the Cashmirian nobles driven into rebellion -by the 
tyranny of their king. . 

The six sons of Sanxer-guan succeeded in due order to their father’s s0- 
vereignty, and also to his fate. Their accession and deaths were the work 
ofa few hours, whence originated the proverb, said to be still current in 
Cashmir ; 


432 plot at jn (eat wl bsaclt sf 
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** One Caldron, on one fire, saw seven kings before the flesh was boiled ;” 
a proverb, which though not of literal, has been ina general sense, of not 
inappropriate application, to events of eastern history, of a more authentic 
character, than the one to which its origiu is here ascribed. 


29. Bacra-ras then took possession of Cashmir, and bequeathed it to 
his descendants: their names are however unknown, and a blank interval 
precedes the succession of Auenanp the first monarch, with whom all the 
authorities are agreed to commeuce, what may be regarded, as the dawn 
of legitimate historical record. 


a 


The list above inserted, although of an obviously fabulous construction, 
still contains matter to excite curiosity, and awaken some speculation as 
to the.possibijity of any part of it being true; it seems very probable that 
it originates with tradition, and is not altogether unfounded, although no 
doubt much disfigured, aud most probably misplaced : the tille of Khan at- 
tached to the names, few of which too appear to be Hindu, indicates a race 
of Tartar princes, and we shall have occasion to notice the presence of 
Tartar rulers in Cashmir, accompanied with something like chasms in the 
history, which Broa ap-ptr’s catalogue would enable us to fill, convenien‘ly 
' enough: if we might conjecture from the names of several princes on. the 
west of India, the invasion of Alexander was the period of Tartar rule in 
this direction, as Oxycanus and Musicanus might easily be resolved into 
Tartar appellations with the designation Khan attached :* it may be reating 


too much on conjecture only, however, to give a period of existence to what 
* I am not disposed to attach any importance to etymological conjectures in general, and 
merely adduce such analogies, as possible identifications in the absence of better guides; at 
the same time I am very much disposed to think with the learned DR. VINCENT, that “ moat, 
if not all of the Indian names, which occur in classical authors, are capable of being traced 
- to native gppellations, existing at this day among the Hindoos, at least, if not the Moguls. . 
( Voyage of Nearchus, 129.) Lieut. Pottinger finds a similarity between Mausicanus and Moo- 

' Sekwan, the names of two contiguous districts in Sind, and: usually connected in utterance. 
They lie exactly, where we are told, the Greeks fqund that chief's territories. Travels in Bi- 


loochistan, 


v. 
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are perhaps after all but phantoms, and we must remain satisfied with the 
possibility, thatthey were real personages, whoruled Cashmir as toreigners, 
and that as foreigners, they were extruded from the Hindu annals, and 
were preserved only by undefined traditions, which have been embodied 


into the Mohammedan history of Suzi Nurappin with little regard tochro- 


nology, or truth. 


As the first named sovercign of the Hindu history of Cashmir, succeeded 


to the princes who had governed the country for nearly thirteen centuries, 


there should have been little or no chronological difficulty about the period 
of his aecession : the introduction of Manwantaras and Calpas, has however 
obscured a system, otherwise clear at least, if not unexceptionable, and has 
left it doubtful, whether these princes, as well as the first settlement of the 
country, come within the limits of the Cali-ave, and consequently at what 
date in that age, Gonerda, the Augnand,* of the Mohammedan writers, was 
king of Cashmir: there are other chronological points, connected with his 
history, that have received the notice of the Hindu historian. 


The passage of the original is however here not very distinct, and refers 
evidently to computations of an uncommon character. GoneRpA as appears 
from the transactions of his reign, was contemporary with Crisasa aud Yu- 
DHISHf’HIR, Who according to the generally received notions, lived at the end 
of the Dwépar age: this however the author observes is irreconcileable with 
the séries of Gonerda’s successors, which agrees better with the opinion, that 
places the existence of the Caurava atid PAsSava princes about the middle. 
of the seventh century of the Cali Yug ; acomputation it may be remarked 
which ig at variance with GoxerpDa’s succeeding to the throne, after that had 
been occupied for 1266 years, unless some of those years be carried into the 
preceding age: it is of very Jittle use however to attempt to reconcile these 
discrepancies, as the different statements are all probably equally incorrect ; 

* In Nagari Tare or in some copies Tite Gonerda or Gonanda; the Persian is Fol 
Augnand and the author of the Wakiati Cashmir as well as BEDIA-AD-DIN leave no doubt of 


the intention of the Musselman writers as they detail the letters of this and other names, in the 
fnanners, common in Arabic and Persign Lexicons. 


~ 
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and it is only of importance to observe, the disagreement between this au- 
thor and the popular belief, as to the age of Yupaisaf’nie and Crisawa, and 
the reduction of the antiquity. usually assigned to them, which is thus deriv- 
able from Hindu authority : any other conclusions, we shall be better pre- 
pared to make when we have gone through the different dynasties of princes, 
and the events recorded to have happened during their reigns.* If we may 
trust the Hindu historian, Gonzrpa the first was a relation: of Janasanpua, 
king of Magadhd, to whose assistance he led an army from Cashmir: the con- 
- federates were opposed to Crisuia, in the province of Mat’hurd, and were de- 
feated in an engagement upon the banks of the Yamuni by that chief, and 
his brother Batanima, by whose hands Gonerpa was slain, whilst attempt- 
ing to rally his flying troops :} the prince was succeeded by his son Dimo-- 
paRA who in his impatience to revenge his father’s death, attacked a party of 
the friends of Crisufa on their return from a marriage in Gandhér on the 
Indus ;¢ the bride was killed in the affray ; but the rage of the bridegroom 
and his friends was irresistible, and the followers of the prince were defeated, 
and himself slain ; the whole transaction being such as was probably of 
not unfrequent occurrence, in the history of these mountainous regions, in a 
state of society much more advanced, than that of which it is narrated. Di- 
mopara left his wife Yasovarf pregnant, and ill able to resist the victori-. 
ous Yddava. Crisuéa however sent Brahmans to appease her anxiety, and 
establish her in the kingdom, silencing the remonstrances of his friends by 
_ this quotation from the Purdnas GeNXcuurg at AA TIAT Hat Wetws: AIT HA: 
a geile fagar aferfireen “ Caskmir is as PArvatf,§ and the king is a por- 


tion of H4ra: if even vicious therefore, he is not to be disrespected by the 
sage who hopes for heayen.’”’ | 


In due time Yasovarf was delivered of a son, who was immediately — 
anointed king,4 the minister of his father conducting the affairs of the state 


* Appendix No. 4. + Appendix No. 5. Appendix No. 6, 
§ This appears to be a pun, Pérvati meaning both mountainous and the wife of Siva. 


{| There is no other word that can be used to express the Abhishec, considered an essential} 
part of the ceremony. of coronation ; the word means in fact sprinkling, and implies in these cases, 
the sprinkling of the king with water from some sacred stream, as the Ganges, &c, 
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during his minority : he was named Gonerpa® after his grand-father : his 
tender years prevented him from taking any part in the war that continued 
during his youth, to rage between the Caurava and Pandava families. 


A dark period follows the reign of this prince, and the chasm is filled by 
a nameless troop of thirty-five kings, who deviating from the precepts of the 
Vedas were consequently immersed in the waters of oblivion :+ to them suc- 
eeeded a monarch of some celebrity, Lava, the Loo or Looloo of the Moham- 
medan historians, of whom the only action recorded is the foundation of 
the city Lolorat, a city which, according to the extravagant accounts of 
all parties, contained originally an incredible number of stone edifices,§ and 
which in modern times, continued to be a celebrated and populous Tappa 
or village. Lava isalso said to have beena benefactor of the Bralimanical 
tribe. 


CuséSaya, || the son of Lava, succeeded his father, whom he resembled in 
conferring endowments of land upon the Brahmanical priesthood.** He was 
followed in habits and sovereignty by his son Kuacénpra,t+ of whom itis re- 
corded that he constructed the towns Khagi and Ehanmusha.tt Surénpra,§§ 
the son of this prince succeeded him, and was actively employed in founding 


* Abulfazl has Bala; the designation of the infant monarch, or Béla, a child, having been 
paistaken for his own appellation. 

+ According to Bedia-ad-din they were all of the Pandava race. 

} Perhaps the Durroo or Lurroo of Forster, ii. 5. 

§ Abuifazl has 80 Crore ; the original, one Crore minus 16 Lacs or 84,00,000: both Refiud- 
deen and Mahommed Azim say, that Looloo or Lolot was a populous place in the Pergannah of 
Camraj, or the western division of Cashmir. Ayeen Acberi, ii. 162. 

|| Aishn. Abulfazl, §c, 

** The term used on these occasions is Agrahéra, which imports a portion of land, or a village, 
given to the Brahmans, with or without a temple or dwelling. 

++ Khagunder, Abulfazi. 

31 Cacapur and Gowmoha_ in the time of the Mohanmedan writers, 

§§ Serendair, Abulfazl, 

— © 
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towns and building temples and palaces: one city of his construction was 
Suraca situated near the Darada country, or at the foot of the mountains. 


According to the Mohammedan writers, this prince had a daughter named 
Catapan Bhanu of great beauty and accomplishments; the reputation of 
which induced Bahman, theson of Isfendiar, who afterwards governed Persia 
under the name of Ardisheer Dirasdest, to solicit and obtain the princess in 
marriage. It does not appear from what source they have derived this story, 
as it is not found in the Hindu records, nor in the historical romance of 
Firdausi, unless we suppose it to have originated in the adventures of Gush- 
tasp, the grandfather of Bakman, who whilst in exile in the west married 
Kattyoon, the daughter of the Emperor of Room. (Malcolm’s Persia 56.) 
Had there been any foundation for the tradition, it might have been of some 
chronological utility, but it is probably either an idle invention, or it is a 
misrepresentation of the fables which relate to the adventures of Behram 
Gor, who according to Firdausi, visited India, and there married Sipanud the 


daughter of Suancat king of Canouj.* 


As Surenpra however had no son, he was succeeded by a prince of ano- 


* Or rather of the whole tract of country from Canouj to Khorasan, according to the Persian 
poet. Thus Bakram, he says, sends an embassy to Shancal, who is sovereign of India from the 


river of Canow to the borders of Sind iss} yo Gig piel 535 Wd lig G29. 5 
the king in his reply tells him, that the region he rules is full of mountains and streams, and ex- 
tends from Canouj to Fran in one direction, and in the other from Siclab (Sclavonia or Tartary) 
to China, : 
Wyo Slats wales — shrewls 29 451) py yet 
DA lye eo pape Syl odhiw ory OY 


The SHANCAL here mentioned is probably the Shincal of Meerkhond and Ferishta ; they 
have however added to his history, and have made him contemporary with AFRASIAB. The 
union noticed in the text terminated according to Bedia-ad-din unhappily, and Behman was 
murdered by the attendants of the princess at her instigation, in resentment of his contemptu- 
ous mention of her father ; and he did not perish, he observes, as said by other reports, of the 


bite of a snake, 
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ther family named Gopaara ;* whose successors SuverNa, Janaca and Sacui- 
narat followed him in rerular descent, and continued to build cities, and 
constructand endow temples for the advantage of the Brahmans, and chief- 
ly it would seem for the worship of Siva. Janaca the second of these prin- 
ces is said by Bedia-ad-din to have sent one of his sons into Persia, with a 
hostile force during the reign of Homai: the invader however was repellcd 
and slain by the Persians under Darad, the son of Bahman. 


The last of these princes being childless, the crown of Cashmir reverted to 
the family of its former rulers, and devolved on Asoca who was descended from 
the paternal great uncle of Kuacénpra. This prince, it is said inthe Ayin Acbe- 
ri, abolished the Brahmanical rites, and substituted. those of Jina : from the 
original however it appears, that he by no means attempted the former of 
these heinous acts, and that on the contrary, he was a pious worshipper of 
Siva, an ancient temple of whom in the character of Vijayésat_ he repaired. 
With respect to the second charge, there is better foundation for it, although 
it appears that this prince did not introduce, but invented or originated the 
Jina Sasana.§ He i: said to have founded a city called Srinagar, a different 
_ place howeycr from tke present capital, which is attributed to a much Jater 
monarch || In the reign of Asoca, Cashmir was overrun by the Milech’has, for 


* Gowdher, Ayin Acberi. + SUREN, JENEK and SEWUNER. Ibid, 

t There are a Vijayésa and Vijaya cshetra at Benares. The Vijaya Linga adjourned, or in 
other words, his worship was brought, according to the Casi Chand from Cashmir. Sec. 69. 
weit e cane fag fancatad | aarferge Gat wratararae aerg 

§ Bedia-ad-din says, the new faith was brought from Ajem, in which case it must have been 
the worship of fire that was introduced, a circumstance of no unlikely occurrence, hut which at 
this period of our history is utterly irreconcilable with the chronology of the original, as if it 
took place after Dardb the son of Homai—it very little preceded Alexander’s invasion of In- 
dia—but we have not yet come to the second Gonerda, who lived, agreeably to the assertion of 
CALHANA PANDIT, 1182 B. C.—It must not be forgotten that these Persian transactions are | 
taken from the Mohammedan writers, and are not hinted at in the Rajé Taringini. 


| RAFI-AD-DEEN calls it Babara ; >the Wakiat-i-Cashmir and Narayan Cul call it Str, and the 
latter states that it was in Miraj, or the eastern division of Cashmir, gud eat traces of its site 


were visible in his time, 
C32 
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: Z e e 
whose expulsion the king obtained from Srva a pious and valiant son, as a 
reward for the austerities he had practised. * 


Jaxtoca, the son and suecessor of Asoca, was a prince of great prowess: 
he overcame the assertors of the Bauddha heresies, and quickly expelled 
the Mlech’has from the country, thence named Ujjhita dimba: he then 
carried his victorious arms to foreign regions, and amongst others to the 
North of Persia, which he subjugated in the reign of Darab,+ and then pro- 


ceeding in an opposite direction he subdued the country of Canouj. 


. The conquest of Canyacubja by this prince, is connected with an event 
not improbable in itself, and which possibly marks the introduction of the 
Brahmanical creed, in its more perfect form, into this kingdom. Jaxoca is 
said to have adopted thence the distinction of casts, and the practices which 


* The faith of Asoca is a matter of very little moment, as the prince himself is possibly an 
ideal personage : as however the comparative antiquity of the Bauddha and Brahmanical creeds 
in Cashmir has been supposed tobe affected by it, and the events subsequently recorded, it may . 
be adviseable to give the passages of the original, which shew that Asoca was a worshipper 
of Siva: it is not improbable however, if we are to attach credit to any part of this portion of 
the Cashmirian history, that he permitted heretical, possibly Bauddha doctrines, to be introduc- 
ed into the kingdom during his reign from his Tartar neighbours. 


VITAL MATH TAC Bw wrasiar cen wor frances | 
‘‘ Then the prince Asoca, the lover of truth, obtained the earth ; who sinning in subdued af- 
fections, produced the Jina Sasana.” This may mean possibly something very different from the 
received idea, and may imply his neglect of affairs of state through excess of devotion, and his 
consequently omitting to prevent the intrusion of a foreign power, rather than a foreign ay 
into the er cap: the expulsion of which was the object of his son’s birth. 


Ge: deka et a aa feena a: aud arfearaa waar aatga 1 

“ oa country being overspread with Mlech’has, the king for their expulsion obtained from 
Bhutésa (Siva as the Lord of the elements) pleased with his Tapas, an excellent son.”—Dr. 
BucHANAN has made a strange misquotation from ABULFAZL; (A. R. vi.165.) He calls Asoca 
Raja Jennet, and says he established in his reign the Brahmany rites, instead of abolished them as 
it occurs in the Ayin Acberi ; an error which justly drew down the angry censures of the Orien- 
tal Critics in the Edinburgh Review for October, 1802, and the Asiatic Annual Register of the 
same year; the Mlech’has might have been Scythians or Tartars. See the observations on the 
Tartar princes. 


+ Bedia-ad-din, 7 
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were at that time established in the neighbouring districts : he also introduc- 
ed into the Government the forms and offices elsewhere prevalent, and first 
assigned titles and duties to the following seven officers of state, the Dher- 
mddhyacsha, the justiciary, or chancellor ; Dhana-adhyacsha, treasurer ; 
Cosha-adhyacsha, master of the military stores ; Chamupati, commander 
it chief; Duta, messenger or embassador; Purodhé, the royal chaplain or 
almoner, and the Datvajnya or chief astrologer. The eighteen offices, and 
their duties, were also defined by this prince, who appears to have been the 
first of the Cashmir kings who introduced religion and government into that 
kingdom. He is said to have particularly worshipped Siva as Nanpésa in con- 
sequence of having had read to hith the Nandipurdna by one of VyAsa’s scho- 
lars: he also erected temples to the same deity as Jyésuta Rupra. This 
prince was possessed of supernatural powers, and several marvellous stories 
are narrated of him, which we need not pause to extract : he was also a 
prince of a generous disposition, and a rigid observer of his word: although 
devoted to Siva, he forbore in the latter part of his reign from molesting 
the followers of the Bauddla schism, and even bestowed on them some en- 
dowments as the Vihar* called Critydsrama, in honor of one of their female 
divinities, or spirits named Crifyddévi, by whom he had been addressed as a 
Bodhisatwa himself.+ After a long and glorious reign, he went on a pilgri- 


* Vihér is a common Sanscrit word usually employed to designate a Bauddha temple as well 
as an establishment or College of Bauddha priests. It seems to have been also used by the old 
Persians in asimilar sense, and to have been applied to their fire temples. See Ouseley’s Persia 
126, and note. In the work before us, it has frequently. an extended meaning, and also signifies a a 


- Royal pleasure house or garden. 
+ The divinity who appeared to the prince to intercede for the Bauddhists explains the term 


Bodhisatwa ; 
afwarauca: atdaqane: ae Ae wnaararearmeroy Fas | 3 
We NARA seared aa anasfoa auifa Wag Arq | The 
aqaanta ¢ fewacareat 
¢ Those who are Bodhisatwas trusting to the one great refuge, are desirous of the destruction of 


darkness ; they proceed in the universe of the Lord, from the Lord of the universe, and are not — 
wroth 
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mage to Chiramochana Tirtha, where after worshipping JyfésHta Ruona, the 
prince and his queen were both identified with that deity. | 


The snuecessor of this celebrated monarch was Damopara, of whose desccnt 
various opinions were entertained ; some deducing him fr. m Asoca and others 
considering him as spruny from a different family ; he was a devout worship, - 
per of Siva: this prince constructed several stone bridges and causeways, the . 
remains of which were visible in modern times; and there were also two re- 
markable places, which in the time of Mohammed Azim were counected with 
the legendary history of this prince; the one a set of small irregular springs, 


and the other a spot of uneven and marshy ground near the city, 


i 


On one occasion as Damopara was proceeding to perform his customary 
ablutions in the Vilasté, he was importuned fur food by some hungry 
Brahmans ; he deferred complying with their solicitations till he bad bath, . 
ed in the river, then at some distance : to shorten the interval they proposed 
to bring the river to him, and immediately the water of the Vitasta bubbled 
up from different places near them, forming the springs that are still to be 
seen ; the king was unmoved by this miracle, and being still determined to 
bathe in the genuine stream, the Brahmans denounced a curse upon him, 
and trausformed him into a snake, ja which shape he haunts the ground near 


wroth sinfully at the distresses inflicted on animal nature unpervaded by waking truth, but al, 
leviate them by patience. Those who seek to understand themselves, they are strenuous in bear- 
ing all.” A BopuisaTwa is therefore nothing but a man of patience and piety, and may be re- 
garded as a living type, and figuratively as a lineal descendant of Bupp4wa ¢ his origin from the 
Lord of the universe (Locanat’h, an epithet of BuDDHA) in this passage, may be so intended : at 
the same time it appears that BODHISATWA is sometimes considered literally asthe son of Bup- 
DHA ; On verra dans la suite de cet ouvrage que Phou sa ou Boudhjsatoua, les fils de Boud- 
dha, &c. Mons. Remysat, on the polyglot Chinese vocabulary. Mines de l’orient vol. iv. 198, 
note. The continuation he refers to hag not yet been received. The term, as a generic appellation 
of a living Buddha, is common inall Bauddha countries : one of the Bourkkans of the Calmucks 
is named Khomschin Bodi-Sqda (Pallas. Fr. Trans. Oct. ii. 222.) An Indian teacher of Boud- 2 
dhism, who was invited into Tibet, is named Pothi satho (Giorgi. 240), and according to Lou- 
bere one of the names of Sommono Codom (Samana Gotama) amongst the Siamese, is Pouti Saf, . 
or Seigneur Pouti. ( Vie de Thevetat.) 
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the Capital, and is often to be seen: this spot is called Damodar-uder accord- 
ing to the Musselman accounts.* _ 


Damopara was succeeded by three princes who divided the country, and 
severally founded capital cities named after themselves. These princes were 
called Husuca, Jusuca, aud Canisuca,t and these appellations are strongly 
corroborative ofan assertion of our author, that they were of Turushca, that 
is, of Ture or Tartar extraction: they are considered as sychronous, but 
may possibly be all that are preserved of some series of Tartar princes, who, 
it is very likely, at various periods, established themselves in Caskmir. The 
chief event recorded of their reign is the foundation of the three several ca- 
pitals, named afier themselves,t but another and more important conse- 
quence of their Sovereignty is said to have been the almost eutire change of 
the national faith, and the nearly exclusive prevalence of the doctrines of the 
Bauddhas under a Bodhisatwa ox hierarch named NicArsuna. The period at 
which this took place is said to have been 150 years before the death of 
Sucaysinha.§ ‘The presence of the Turushca princes in Cashmir, we may ob- 
serve, is in harmony with Tartar traditions ; according to these, Oghuz their 
patriarch is represented to have subdued that country, and introduced the 
religion of Japhet there, so long back as 2800 years before the Christian 
gra., Asecond Scythian irruption and subjugation of India, bordering on 


* I understand from some natives of Cashmér that this superstition still exists, and that Da- 
_ MODARA, transformed to a serpent, still haunts a lake about seven cos from the Capital, and is 
still occasionally visible; no doubt, in that form. 


+ Brysuex, Resnex, KinsHex. Abulfazl. Brothers according to the same authority, but. 
mot so termed in the original. 


t Hushcapur, said by the modern writers to be the modern Skecroh in the Pergannah of 
Lar, anda town of some extent: Jushcapur and Canishcapur are identified with Dahimpur and 
Cansapur, two inconsiderable villages in the time of Mohammed Shah. 


' § Appendix, No. VIL. 


 OGHUZ conquit ainsi toute la Bukharie, Balkh, Khor, Kaboul, Ghazna et le Kaschmir ou 
ily avoit un prince fort puissint nommé Jagma. Des Guignes Tome prem. Partie seconde p. 10. 
We cannot find in the text aby name resembiing the Jagma of the Tartar tradition, but it is ap- 
parently a Hindu appellative, and the emission of its original is easily accounted tor ; we have'an 
evident chasm in the history here, and the accession or expulsion of the Turushca princes is 
equally unexplained. 
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the Sind is also said to have occurred about the middle of'the 7th century - 
before Christ :* neither of these dates will correspond precisely with that 
of the reigns above described, but they are all perhaps equally of little va- 
lue, and only corroborate the general fact, that at some remote period the 
Tartars or Scythians did govern Cashmir, and render it probable, that they 
first gave the sanction of authority to their national religion, or that of Bun- 
pu, in India. . 


The Tartar princes were succeeded by Anaimanyu, a monarch evidently 
of a Hindu appellation, and a follower of the orthodox faith, which he re- 
established in Cashmir. The chief instrument in this reform was CHANDRA, ‘i 
Brahmin celebrated as the author of a grammar, and a teacher of the Ma- 
habhashya.t In consequence of the disuse of the prescribed institutes, the 

abolition of every form of sacrifice, and a departure from the lessons of the 
Nila Puréna,+ the Négas were particularly incensed, and visited the offences 
of the people with severe and unseasonable storms of rain and snow, in which 
those especially perished who had adopted the Bayddha heresy :§ in thissi- 
tuation of the kingdom, Cuanpra, descended it is said from CaSyapa, address- 
ed his prayers to ManéSwara as Nita Niea, the tutelary deity of the coun- 
try, and obtained from him a termination of what our author calls, the dou- 
ble plague of Cashmir, the severity of the seasons, and the predominance 
of the Bauddhas, | 


“_ 


The reign of Annimanyu closes the first series of princes, and introduces 


us‘to a period in which the author of the Raja Taring int affects greater pre- 


* Maurice’s Ancient History of India, ii. 224; according to Blair, B. C. 624 in the reign of 
Cyaxares or Kaikaoos. A subsequent irruption took place in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, if 


. he be, as he probably is, the same with Gushtasp: this last was of a decidedly religious charac- 
ter. Malcolm’s Persia, i. 62. | 


+ The name of CHANDRA occurs amongst the eight ancient Grammarians of the Hindus 
Colebrooke on the Sanscrit and Pracrit Languages, A. R. vii. 204 and é. 


} The Purdna of the Néga or Serpent god, named Nita. 
§ Appendix, No. VIII. 
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cision than before, and specifies the term of each prince’s reign: it is evi- 
deut however that the reigns of the earliest sovereigns are much too pror 
tracted, and they must be considerably reduced to be brought within the 
limits of probability : the object of the author is evidently to reconcile the 
details with the gross amount of years, which he has stated to extend, from 
the first prince of the new series, the third Gonerpa, to 1070 of Saca, and 
which he has made 2330: how far this postulate is correct we are not yet 
prepared to determine ; and must refer its discussion to the close of the 
history, when we shall have the whole subject before us: in the mean time 
the chronology of our author may be admitted, and the dates of the various 
reigns assigned to them on the principles of his computation ; commencing 
accordingly with the year before Christ 1182 corresponding with 2330 years 


before Saca 1070 or A. D. 1148. 


Gonerpa*® the third, succeeded Annimanyu, and prosecuted the reform 
which that prince had coramenced ; the ancient ritual agreeably to the Nila 
precepts, was restored, and the worship of the Négas and the offering of sq- 
crifices re-established : by acts of this description, the fame of monarchs is | 
perpetuated, aud this prince gave the same lustre to his family, as RicHAvVA 


diffused upon the race of Racuv. He reioned 35 years. 


Goxgrpa was succeeded by several princes of whom we have only record- 
ed the dry list of names, and the duration of their reigns. .These were 


Vieuisuafa, who reigned 53 years; Inprasira, 35 years and 6 months ; 
Rivasa, 30 years ; Vysufsnasa 2d, 35 years and 6 months ; 


- Making an aggregate of 154 years. Of Rivasa, it is said, that he extend- 
ed the worship of Srva as the Langa Vatdéswara, and ofthe second VisafsHata 
that he was both a Patron and Cultivator of the art of Music ; the Moham- 


* According to Bedia-ad-dix he was not born but elevated to the throne; how, is not men- 
tioned ; the same authority makes him subdue, by means of his general Nand Ram, the whole 


of Hinduetam se fax as the Nermads. 
D 
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medan writers say, that in their days Tirdnehs ascribed to this prince were 
current in Cashmir.* | 


Narat the son of Visufsuaéa succeeded his father ; this prince began his 
reign virtuously, but one of his wives having been seduced from her fidelity 
by a Bauddha ascetic, the king committed a thousand Vihars to the flames, 
and gave the lauds attached to them to the Brahmans ; the only measure, 


which seems to authorise the account of AbuLFazL, that in this reign the 


Brahmans got the better of the followers of Buddha, and burnt down their 


temples: in fact, however this prince seems to have been as little disposed 


_ ‘to regard one sect as the other with complacency, and finally fell a victim, 


it is said, to the resentment of one of the orthodox priesthood. 


The legend which introduces this catastrophe is not without poetical merit, 


‘although too purely poetical to be here transcribed at length. A Brahman 


had become the son-in-law of Susravas, the Néga, whose palace was in a 


‘Jake, near the borders of the Vitastd, and in a city founded by Nara near 


that river. The wife of the Brahman, Chandrabahd, residing there with her 


‘husband, attracted the illicit affection of the King, and having resisted all 


his solicitations, obliged him at length to attempt to carry her off by force ; 
the attempt failed : the Brahman invoked the aid of his father-in-law, who 
rising from the lake in wrath, excited a violent storm which destroyed the 
guilty monarch and his people. The sister of the snake God aided him 


in his attack upon the city with a shower of large stones brought from the 
_ Ramafya mountain, the cavities whence they were taken are still, says our 


author, tobe seen. The Ndga, a little ashamed of his cruelty, deserted 


the country, taking with him his son-in-law and his daughter ; the waters of 


the lake he formerly inhabited, he changed to the whiteness of milk, as may 


be seen at the Amaréswara yatra ; this lake is sometimes called Jaméirisar : 


_ * Bedia-ad-din here inserts another prince Jxderéyan,'who was a magician and tyrant, and 
, therefore put to death by his brother Cailas Stak. 


+ Written Booz by the Mohammedan writers, 
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the story is recalled to the minds of men, when they visit Upachacra Dhdra.* 
We may observe however that the destruction of the city, and death of this 


priuce, are ascribed by Bedia-ad-dintoa popular tumult, excited by the con- 


duct which is here stated to have produced the catastrophe. 


Nara was succeeded by hjs son Sippna, who bad escaped the late cala- 
mity by having been sent with his nurse to Viyayacshétra some time before, 
He collected the dispersed and frightened people, and restored prosperity to 
the kingdom : he reigned sixty years. 


We have again a barren series pf successive princes, whose names and 


yeigns alone are recorded :— 
Years. Months, 
30 6 


Hiranyacsha, - =. = & = 37 7 


ae 


* . 
ater Qre-atenanin, ~. 


8 
4: 
? 


Utpalécsha, who reigned 


Hiranyacula, - -~ = « Z 60 0 
Vamacula, - + + - = - 60 QO 


The last of these was succeeded by hisson Mrntra Cura,f a prince of vio- 


* Chacder near Mabrak, according to the author of the Wakiat-i-Cashmir: Narayana Cul 
says, there are two fountains, one of the snake and the other of his son-in-law, on the borders 
of Dutchernpqra, and their ynited water runs to Laider. Abulfazl speaks of a rivulet with a 
bed of white clay in this situation (Ayin Acberi, ii. 183). The origin of this and similar fables 
is very obvious : they are invented to account for the various phenomena, especially with regard 
to lakes and springs, with which Cashmir so plentifully abounds. Abulfazthas a long list of the 
Ajaibwa Gharaib of thig district, and is far from having exhausted the subject, if we may depend 
upon other authorities. We kaow less of Cashmir from Eyropean enquiry than of almost any 
ether district in the East: it would no doubt amply reward more minute investigation, 


t These names are strangely. eensiormen in the Aytx Acbert to 

Adutbulabeh. 

Hernya. 

Herenkul. 

Ebeshek, and 

Mirkhul. 
The first prince appears to be intended by the name of Puscucaracsna, which means the 
same thing, ‘the lotus-eyed,’ who is mentioned i in the Mudré Récshasa, as the king of Cashmir, 
who was one of the princes confederated against Chandragupta or Sandrocottus. The second of 
the series Higany Acsua is the pero of a marvellous story in the Vrikat Cathd, which leads to 

‘ hig 


pe. 


B.C. 
705 or 310. 
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. Jent and cruel propensities; the kingdom upon his accession was crowded 
with Mlech’has, although whether as attached to the king, or as enemies, 
does not appear. The violent disposition of this monarch led him to an 
attack upon Lanca, The cloth of Sinhala was stamped with a golden foot as . 
the seal of its prince ; the wife of Minrracuta wearing a jacket of Sinhala 
cloth, the impression of the seal came off upon her bosom, and the king 

‘happening to observe it, was filled with unappeasable indignation, at the 
‘idea of.the foot of a stranger being impressed upon the bosom of his wife. 
To revenge the fancied insult, he led his army to Lanc&, deposed the king, 
and placed another on the throne, -stipulating that the Sinhalé cloths called 

- Yamushadeva should in future bear his own seal, a golden sun. On his way 
back to Cashmir, he subdued the sovereigns of Chola, Carnata, Lata, and 
othet monarchs of the Decshin. Arrived in Cashmir, he founded the temple 
of Mihiréswara in the “capital, and built the city Mihirapur in the district 
of Holora, in which tlre Gaidhar* Brahmans, a low race, and therefore the 
more highly esteemed by this inryuitous monarch, were permitted to seize 
upon the endowments of the more respectable orders of the priesthood. Ac- 
cording to Mahommed .Azim, he also constructed in the puryunah of Ouder 
the Chandracul canal, which existed in that writer’s time. 


Two instances of this monarch’s ferocious disposition are recorded by 
the original authority, and have both been transcribed with some altera- 
tion by Asutrazt aud the other Mohammedan authors: on the return of Mr- 


uiracuLa to bis own kingdom, one of his elephants fell, whilst proceeding 


along a narrow defile, and was crushed to pieces by the fall; the cries of the 


dying animal were musie to the ears of the prince, and so delighted was he 
with the sound, that he ordered 100 elephants to be precipitated in a simi- 
lar manner, that his entertainment might be protracted ; according to Abul- 
Jazl the pass was thence called Masti Wuttar; Hasti signifying an elephant 
and Wuttar meaning injury ; the latter part of which etymology is scarcely 


his marriage with a Vidhyédhari, a Hindu goddess of an inferior order. 


| The prince is called 
in the Vrihat Cathé, the son of Cénac 


‘ha : in other respects there is no question of the identity. 


* The Mahabhérat mentions the Brahmans of this country as of an inferior tribe, as is no 
ticed in Appendix, No, VI, : 
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of Sanscrit origin: besides which, that author is a little at varianee with him- 
self, as he had previously separated the two words, and told us that they 
were different portions of the Bember road, through both of which an army 
might pass. The other anecdote has been supposed to account for the 
title by which this prince was known of Tricotiha, the slayer of three mil- 
lions: amongst the ruins of Narapur, destroyed as we have seen in the 
reign of Nara by the Naga Susravas, some Khasa tribes had taken up their 
abode: to drive them from the prohibited residence, a jarge stone fell into 
the bed of the Chandracula river, and completely obstructed the current: the 
prince was instructed in a dream that its removal could only be effected by 
a fentale of unsullied virtue, and he accordingly commanded women of res- 
pectable birth and station, to perform the task : their efforts were unavailing : 
women of the first families and supposed irreproachable conduct, attempt- 
ed in vain to remove the stone, and its removal was at last effected by a fe- 
male of a low class, the wife of a potter; the king incensed by this divine 
proof of the corrupt lives of the female part of his subjects, ordered them to 
be put to death, together with their husbands, children, and brothers, as im- 
plicated in their diszrace.* The blood shed by the commands of this sanguir 
nary sovereign, was expiated by his death: suffering under a painful disease 
and awakened to some sense of his past cruelty, he determined to put a vor 
luntary term to his existence and end his days upon the funeral pile. He found 
it impossible, however, to meet with persons qualified to conduct the eere- 
monies of his cremation, as his kingdom was crowded with the impure tribes 
of Daradas,+ Bhoteas and Mlech’has. Revoking therefore his grants to the 
Gandhara Brahmans, he invited those of Aryadé ga, on whom he bestowed a 
‘thousand Agraharas in Viyayéswara, The pile was constructed of military 
weapons, and the king havine seated himself on the summit, the fire was 
‘applied, and quickly put a period to his sufferings ahd his crimes. The du- 
ration of his reign is said to have been 70 years. 


* The point of this story is the same as of that related of Puzron by Hkroporvs, i. 
. JAd. and Ancient Universal History, i. 294. | 


t A. R. vi. 417. Daward, the mauntainous range north west ef Cashmir, and the present 
-sesidence of the Durds, 


B,C. 
870 or 130, 
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Vaca* the son of Mraira Cura succeeded his father: he founded the city 
LLavanotsa on the banks of Vacavati river: he was prevailed upon to assist @ 


Yogtswart at a rite, which enabled her to traverse the air at a spot where 
the impression of her knées is still visible on a rock. t He was accompanied 


by a hundred of his descendants, and the legend of Satacapdléga and the 
Matrichacra stone is still commemorated at Khira Matha or Khira College: 
Vaca reigned 63 years and 13 days. |The names and reigns of his imme- 
diate successors are all that has been recorded of them: 


CSHITINANDA, TUlEd socccccc.cceccceccs 30 years, 
VASUNANDA, peeoesvcosvecveseseoeeeoseaetoves 52 years and @months, 
S MMR Aes 5 Billy 6Oad hee eh Oe ecoeoeeee gee 8 60 years. 


Acsua,f secerececseeecseresyecceeves OO yealg, 


A Cama Sastra is ascribed to the second of these princes, AcsHA was suc- 
ceeded by his son Gopdpitya,§ a prince of eminent piety, whose virtue 
brought back the Satya or golden aze: le enforced a strict observance of 
the ritual and distinctions of cast, removed those Brahmans who had adopt- 
ed impure practices from their endowments, and invited others from distant 
countries to replace them, and finally he forbad the killing of any auimal ex- 


cept for the purpose of sacrifice. According to the Mohammedan authorities, 


he built a temple, or the mound near the capital of Cashmir, called the Takhé 


“Suliman :\ it was destroye'] with other places of Hindu worship by Secan- 


der,@ one of the first Mohammedan kings of Caskmir, aud who, on account 
of the bigoted assiduity with which he demolished the vestiges of Hindu 
superstition, is constantly alluded to by the title But Skeken, the idol breaker, 


* Beck. Ayin Acberi. 
+ At Beren or Meren according to NARAYAN Cut, who adds that she killed the king : thp 
subsequent allusion is not further explained by CALHANA PUNDIT. 
t Kutnund. Vistnund. Nir. Aj. <Ayin Acberi. § Kulvarit.—J0id. 
\| Bedia-ad-din notices a tradition that the tomb in this building was said to enshrine the 
yemains of a christian apostle. 
{ This is from Refiaddin, but NARAYAN CuL asserts that it was still standing i in his time. 
Forster does not notice any ruins or huildings on this spot, but we have mention made of them 


Wy 
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Goriprrra, aflera reign of 60 years, was succeeded by his son Goxerwa,* 


of whom it is merely stated that he erected a temple to GonEeRNéSwara.+ 


Narenprioirya,t his son, succeeded him, after a reign of 57 years: he reign- 
ed 31 years and a few months, and left the crown to his son Yupuisufufra§ 
surnamed the blind, from the smallness of his eyes. — 


The comméncement of this monarch’s reign was influenced by the same 


attention to virtue and propriety, as had governed the conduct of his pious 


‘predecessors, _ As fortune had however decreed that he should be the last 


6f his dynasty, he gradually ceased to regard the lessons of prudence and 
piety, and addicted himself to sensual pleasures and disgraceful society ; he 
was tonstautly inebriated with wine : his companions were harlots and buf- 


foons, and he treated with levity and scorn the admonition. of his coun- 


sellors : the administration of affairs was neglected ; the chief nobles defi- 
ed the royal authority, and foreign princes encroached upon the confiues of 
the kingdom. To prevent the ruin of the state, and to revenge upon the 
prince the insults they had received or prevent those which they anticipated, 
the ministers approached the palace with a numerous and well appointed 
force : as resistance was hopeless, the king precipitately fled from Srinagar, 


and secreted himselfin the woods and mountains with his women and a few 


followers, doomed now to exchange luxury for privation, the downy couch 
for the sharp rock, and the harmony of miustrels for the wild dashing of cas- 


cades, or the wilder horns of the mountaineers ; he at last found a refuge ia 


by Bernier. A’ opposite de cette montagne il en paorit une aussi avec une petite mosquée 


’ avec unjardin et un tres ancien batiment qui marque avoir eté un temple d’ Idoles, quoiqoa 


P appelle Tact Souleman, Le trone de Souleman ii. 274. 
© Kurren.— Ay. Ac. 


+ The lord of Goxerna, being in fact a LINGA, as whenever that emblem of Siva is set 
"up, it receives the appellation of IswARA compounded with some word expressive of the divine 
attributes, as VisweSwARA, the Lord of all; of the locality of its site, as Gangeswara. Codo~-s 

wara, &c. or of the person by whom itis erected, as in the text, 


"- J Nurundrawut.—Ay. Ac. § Jewdishter.—Ibid. 


B.C. 
216 or 40° 


B. C. 
168 or 10., 
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the courts of some compassionate princes, where, according to general bev 
lief he died in exile ; according to other accounts, he engaged in unsuccess- 
ful attempts to recover his kingdom, in one of which he was taken prisoner 


by the nobles and thrown into captivity, from which he was released only 
by his death. ‘The term of his reign was 48 years, 


The successor of Yuontsutufr was Pratiriorrya,* who was invited from 
another country : he was a kinsman of the king VicramApitya ; a different 
monarch, says our author, from the Sacdri Vicramdditya, although some- 
times identified erroneously with that prince :+ he was a virtuous monarch 
and enjoyed a prosperous reign of 32 years, leaving his crown to his son, 


Jataucas,} who also reigned 32 years, and was succeeded by his son, 


Tounsfna,§ who with his queen VacpusurA, erected the temple of Tuncéé- 
wara, and founded the city Haravasanticd, in a district watered by the Sa- 
luhradd, and Payovahé like the bow of Indra, aud its string.1 In their time 
existed Caanpaca a portion of Dwarpayana, whose Nitya ig well known, 


In the reign of this prince’ an unseasonable fall of snow in the month 
Bhadra destroyed the crops, and caused a famine, in which great numbers 
of people perished ; such was the general distress, that all the ties of S0+ 
‘ciety were dissolved, and all the duties of life disregarded : modesty and 
pride, family honor, and public respect were all forgotten : the love of pa- 
rent and child, of husband and wife, no longer prevailed: every individual 
sought alone for self-preservation, and although reduced to bones and ten- 
dons, the famished skeletons fought with fury for the carcases of the dead, 

* Pertaubdut.—Ay. Ac. ) 


+ Notwithstanding our author’s assertion, it seems probable that the identification is right, 
Nerayan Cul and Bedia-ad-din state that Pratdpéditya was related to Vicramdditya, the cele- 


" brated prince of Malwa: we shall have occasion to advert hereafter to this subject more fully, 


} Juggook.—Ay. Ac. 
§ Bunjir.— Ay. Ac. 


q The first is the Setlej, the second must be the Beyah, to which the name in the text sufli- 
ciently approaches. 
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The kiog exertad bimself-to-relieve the distreases of his subjects, and ex- 
hausted his own treasures, as wel] ag. those of his.ministers, in precuring 
sapplies of:grain.: the jawels.of his court and queen, were appropriated to 
the same purpose, but the famine still cqutinuing, the monarch, despairing 
of relieving his afflicted pzople, and unable to witness their sufferings, deter- 
‘mined to puta period to his existence by. committing big body to the flames: 
from. this purpose he was-dissuaded by-his queen, ans once more addressing 
their eamest supplications to the gods, they obtained by. their. diving inter; 
position, a.mimanleus shomer of: pigeons, who fell dead in. the streets of.the 
capital every day: for a considerable period, and furnished the inbabitents 
mith. food until the prolucts, of the earth eace more supplied-tham with 
mrbaistence. This prmee died after a reign of 36 years: his wife accompa; 
niod hire on the funeral pile-at a place thence called Vacpushtdéani, and ta 
arhich it, was. eystemary, ip our author’s. time, for persons to bring the dead 
bodies of these -husbands to.be burnt, whage wives had the virtue. to. emus 
‘Jute the exampile.of this pious; pringess. 


As the pure piety of this couple did not:pormit their havigg postesity, & 
prince of another family ascended the. throne: he was named Viyaya,* and 
‘built the temple of Vijeyéswera in the.capkal. He reigned 8 years, and 
was succeeded by his son | 


' Javénora,t who was distinguished by the: longth of his arms,, hig hands 
touching his knee: this prinee wae fortuvate at firat in a minister of great 
integrity and tqlent, named Sampuswart, byt hflueaced hy the advice of those 
wheo-onvied the minister's superiority, the king conceived an: aversion for 
‘him, and: dismissed him from bis employments: the poverty ta-which he 
waithus reduced served aply to heighten hijs.reputation : he devoted all his 
thoughts to religion, but a report, of heavenly origin, soon prevailed, that he 
was yet destined to wear a crown : when the report reached the king, his fears 
were excited, and seizing the person of Sanpatyati he threw hi:n into’ pri- 
eon, and kept him. several years.in.cluge confinement ; at the expiration of 
that term, the king, feeling his end appreach, wasdetarmained bafore his death 
* Bejeery.—Abulfazl, _ + Chunder.— Ibid, 
EB 
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to frustrate the decrees of fate, and to carry with him into a future state the 
spirit of his obnoxious minister ; accordingly, on the same night on which thd 
monarch’s body was burnt, the executioners put Sanpuimatr to death upon 


a‘stake.* Javénpra reigned 37 years. 


When Ié ina, the Guru of Sanna MATi, heard of his death, he repaired to the 
place of execution, to recover the body, and secure for it funeral rites: 
On taking the body from the stake, and fastening the feet and head together, - 
in order to rémove the corpse more commodiously, he was struck by an 
inscription on the forehead, which his knowledge enabled him to decypher; 
it was to this effect, “a life of poverty, ten years’ imprisonment, death on 
a stake, and accession toa throne ;” predictions of which three had come to 
pass, and the fourth was yet to befulfilled. Fortheaccomplishmentofthe splen- 
did part of our hero’s fate, the Brahman performed those rites which com: 
pel the attendance of the ministers of Siva, the Yoginis ; who accordingly 
appeared, and restored animation to the lifeless body of Sannuimats, whom 
they endowed with singular beauty and supernatural powers, and hailed as 
future king by the titleof Arya Risa.t The news of this miraculous restora- 
tion spread through the kingdom, and all classes of people, impelled by re- 
sistless destiny, hastened to. salute him as king: they led him in triumph to 
the capital, aud he commenced his pious reign. 


Whoever might have been the person, thus made the’ subject of mira- 
culous tradition, it-appears from’ our author’s account, supported by him 
‘by reference to local corroboration, that he was an active promoter of the 
worship of Siva as the Linga, with the usual accompaniments of the Trident 
and the Bull. Many temples of this description, continued at a long subse- 
- quent period, to be ascribed to this reign, and: particularly one called: Sa- 


* we: quaaufratrin: afuata Ts Tarere fant eet 

“ SANDHIMAT! being elevated by the savage executioners on the Sula was killed.” He was 
, perhaps impaled. Major Wilford however considers the instrument to be a cross.—See A. R. x. 
But the punishment of impaling has always prevailed in the east: accounts of it in Ceylon, 
Java, the Burman Empire, &¢, are numerous and authentic, 


+ Arira).—Abulfazi. 
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hasralingam, from its containing a thousand Lingas, constructed of stone, 
the remains of which were visible in the time of Catuafia Pasorr. 


After reigning 47 years, Arya, the pious monarch, whose court was like the 
palace of Mahéswara, where the articles of fashionable dress were ashes of 
burnt cowdung, rosaries of the Eleocarpus, and matted locks of hair, and the 
favorites and companions of the prince were mendicants and ascetics, grew 
weary ofthe cares ofstate, and determined to retire into the seclusion, better 

.8ujted to his apparently fanatical propensities : having found that a de- 
scendant of Yudhisht’hir still lived, he recommended the youth as his suc- 
cessor, aud delivering the government into the hands of the nobles, he di- 
vested himself of his royal ornaments, and with nq other garment than the — 
,Dhoti, bare-footed, and without his turban, carrying with him the Archa- 
linga,* and observing a strict silence, he came out from the city, followed 
, by an immense concourse of people : at the end of about two miles, he sat 
down under a tree, and addressed his followers, whom he prevailed upon to 
. disperse: he then resumed his route to the Tirt’ha of Nanpfga or Nanpicsué- 
tra, where he ended his‘days in ascetic mortification, and the assiduous wor- 
ship of the god whom the three worlds obey. 


_ Méenavinana,t who was invited to succeed to the throne of his ancestors, 
wasthe third in descent from Yupuisaf’uir, being his great grandson: his father 
chad found an asylum at the court of GopApitva, king of Gandhér, whose as- - 
sistance had restored him to some devree of opulence and consequence : his 
son MécHavAnana was thence enabled to present himself amongst the can- 
didates for the hand of the princess of Pragjyotish or Asam, and to obtain her 
‘election.{ With his wife, and a suitable dower, he had rejoined his father, 

* The Jungym profess the exclusive worship of Stva,andan appropriate emblem of that deity, 

, inits most obscene form, inclosed in a diminutjve silver or copper shrine or temple, is suspend- 

ed from the neck of every votary as 9 sort of personal god.— Wilks’s Mysore, i. 501. This is pro- 

' bably the Archalingam of our original, arch meaning worship. The introduction of this sect into 


the Decshin in the eleventh century must have been long subsequent to its establishment in the 
worth of India, by any calculation that may be adopted. 


+ Megdahen,—A bulfazl, 
a According to Bedia-ad-din the lady was the princess of Khota, 
£2 
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when the Nobles of Cashinir senta deputation’ to solicit and acbomnpanty ‘his 
return to that kingdom, to which he immediately hastened, and of which ‘lve 
assumed the Sovereignty. 


MécuavAnana, although a worshipper of the orthodox divinities, ‘was tne 
clined to adopt the Bauddha doctrine: he encouraged the profexsors df'that 
heresy ta settle in his dominions, and particularly probibited ttre: destrue- 
tion of animal life, granting from the public revenue a' mainteutice to'sueh 
individuals as followed the business of hunters or butchers,’ whorn his‘ettaét. 
meuts deprived of their accustomed means of support, 


Although thus careful of brute existence, he seems to‘Have been hess‘seru<_ 
‘pulous about human life ; beng a ‘warlike and victorious soveteign, awl 
engaging in remote and hostile expediti ons ‘he is said to Have led his ar- 
mies to. the sea shore, and by the aid of ‘Va?uia, who opened ‘a dry path 
through the waters for his army, to have crossed’ over to Laned or' Ceylon, 
where he ascended, with his troops, the Gem-enshrintng peak: of tive o10en- 
tain Rokata:* Whilst encamped'on the ttountain, the king:of the islund, the 
Racshasa Visnisuasa,} came voluntarily, ‘and ‘submitted to his invader, in - 
_ Consequence of which he was confirmed in his sovereignty, on condition of 
. his no longer permitting in his island the expenditure of animal life-t “Mé- 


* Alinm’s’ péak the Raku (y2)) and Rakwn (UY )9)) of the Mohammedans, according to 
‘Whom also it contained mines of precious gems, Rohaxa implies the act or instrument of dé- 
cending as steps, a ladder, &c. and may refer to the rude steps and links of iron chain work, des> 
~ eribed by Vatentyn, atid more! tevently by ‘Mr. Perewal, ond Sir -Wiktiam Queeley; i. 89. 
of After the defeat and deith of RAVAN, ‘Bids conferred the soversignty of Lanes pon 
‘WAv aNa’s younger bréther Viow (SHANA, who is generally supposed to be.still the monarch of 
Lancé. : 
t In other words, he introduced or enforécd the ‘Bauditha faith. Whatever orellitit ‘ay be 
thought, that these Cashmirian tales of a conquest of Ceylon by one of their kings ‘deserve, thry 
are curiously connected with the Sinhalese traditions of foreign invasion, atid: consequent inteo- 
duction of the Bauddhafaith. Visava Ras, the first nionarch of that ishand, ad’who itstréduéed 
the present religion, invadedit, it is said either 534 years before Christ, or A. D.‘¥7 or 108 or 860. 
A. R. vii. 51 and 421, . Molony and Joinville’s accounts of Ceylon. Discordancies that admit 
perhaps of some explanation, the first referring to the period at which Gautama the founder of 
the Bauddha faith existed, and the others to the date of ite introduction in the Island, an event to 
which roreige conquest: was chiefly conducive, 
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‘enavieAicathen returned'to‘Cushmir, where the memory of .his transmaride 
“expedition, seys' our: Sanserit guide, is still preserved on-the-banners, which 
“on particular occvasions, arecarried' before the kings of Cashmir. 


The son of the last prince, Gaésitéséna,* also called Pravawaséna, succeed- 
ted‘his-father: the Hindu-reeord-only-commemorates: his founding .a-temple 
of Pravarésa; but Bedia-ad-din makes considerable additions to his history: 
according to him, this prince-e:tablished his nother on the vacant throne of 
Gthota, ani extended his own-authority' to KiAdsi; Chin and Muchin:Me veign- 
“Al 90 yeats, and-lefthis hingdourto his twosons Hsadty af aad Torssniéa:; 
‘the former ‘holding the: superidr:stdtion of the. Simndya, end-the latter thet 
the Kauvartjya, ot bemg:tespeetively Banperor dud-Casar, a division of 
‘power of corisiderableantiquity amon get the: Hindda, iand one which, with 
ighem,: as -wellds with the Latin, Gresk, .or ‘German-printes, "es ofkenia 
‘s0uite’ df public cotitertion : ’proved:to besoin the nistasce before: as: the 
Nutter having proceeded‘to-strike coins}: im lis own nafrie, the elder.brother 

took offence at the measure, and deposed the Muvergja,andkepthim ta elese — 
confinement. The wife of ToramAfa, who was pregnant at the time, effected 
ex escaye, and found shelter anti privacy ina. potter's cottage; wheve she 
was deliveted:of ason: the boy «was brought up. bythe potter as-his own, 
but his high birth betrayed itself, and he was a prince in all his sports and 
amongst his play-fellows ; his juvenile imperiousness having caught the at- 
tention of Javénpra, his maternal uncle, then searching for. his sister, led to 


* Sereshsain.— Abulfazl, . + Freren.— Bid. 

} Dinars : the word is Sanserit, and although generally signifying a certain weight of gold, 
also means as above, a gold coin perhaps of the weight of 32 rettis or about 40 grains. The 
Dinar must-have been common in Persia and Syria at the time of the Arabic invasion, as the 
"Arabs to whom an original coinage, was then uhknown, adopted both it and the Dirhem or Drach- 
ma. According to the Ayin Acberi, the Dinar weighs one miscal, and is equal to 1 and 3-7th of a 
Dirhem, which weighs from 10 to 5 miscals, or, at 7}, the average giving a proportion of gold and 
silver, as 1, to 10. According to Ferishta the Dinar was worth 2 Rupees, which will give us about 
the same proportion. There is an evident etymological affinity between the Dinar of the Hindus 
andthe Denarius of the Romans : the latter, though originally a silver coin, was also of gold, and 
the author of the Periplus named Adrian’s, states, that Denarit, both gold and silver, were amongst 


the articles exported from Europe and carriedto Berygaza dy Baroach : the Sanscrit, Dinér, may 
therefore be derived from the Roman. coi, 
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their discovery, and that nobleman privately took home his sister and her 
pon. In the mean time 'Toramina died in captivity; on which event the 
princess, to divert her grief, went, accompanied by her son upon a pilgrim- 
‘age to the south: during her absence the king died, after a reion of thirty 
‘years and:two months. He left no posterity, and the claims of his nephew be- 


dang unknown, the throne of Cashmir was vacant, and continued so for g 
short period. | | 


The ruler of Ujayini at that time was Srimgn Hersha Vicramaditya, who 
after expelling the Miéehch’has, and destroying the Sacas, had established his 
‘power and influence throughout India.* lu his train was a Brahman named 
. Mirrreurra, to whom he was much attached : upon hearing of the vacant 
‘situation of the Cashmir throne, and the indecision. of the nobles with regard 
to a successor, he sent the Brahman to them, with.a letter from himself, 
‘recommending bim to their election: they complied with the reeommenda- 
‘tions of a sovereign, whose commands they felt themselves unable to resist, 
and crowned Mitaicurrat as their king, | 


The reign of the Brahman was of limited duration : .the death of bis 
‘ powerful protector exposed him to the disaffection of his. chief subjects, 


* Who was this prince? As the enemy of the S‘acas, and also from our author’s chronology, 
be is synchronous with Salivéhana, with whom indeed, notwithstanding a difference in date of 
135 years, all the Hindu accounts represent him to have been engaged in hostility. We have had 
a Vicraméditya before him in thishistory, notthe Sacari as expressly remarked by the historian, 
and therefore we cannot doubt our author's meaning, although we may question his chronologi- 
cal correctness, as I shall hereafter endeavour to shew: it is singular that in a very long 
eulogium on this prince, which I have not thought it necessary to translate, the author never 

alludes to Sélivéhana, nor to any of the literary ornaments usually assigned to Vicrama’s court. 
The name HERsHA appears to bear some affinity to Hersha Mégha (A. R.ix. 175) father of the 
Vicramea of the fifth century, ia which indeed he may not very improbably be placed. We must 
however leave these points for the present, as we are not yet prepared for their due discussion. 
The Mohammedan writers gre of no assistance here, as they repeat the name of Bicramajit 
without any comment on its again occurring. 

+ Mater hkunt.— Abulfazl. | 
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and tothe arms of the lawful heir Pravara Séna, who with a small but re- 
‘solute band of friends, . was approaching Cashmir: he seems to have sur- 


prized the Brahman by an unexpected attack upon his camp, or at least to 


have encountered him upon a journey when unprepared fora conteat, and 
although no serious engagement ensued, the issue was Mirricupra’s abdi- 
cation of the-throne and his departure to Benares, where he passed the rest 
of his life in religious duties: he reigned four years and nine months. 


Pravaraséna,* so named after his grandfather, to whose dominion he had 
succeeded, was an active and enterp: ising prince: he invaded the kingdoms 
of the south, and turned his arms against the son and successor of Vicra- 
mdditya, named Prarira Sita or Sitipirya,t whom he drove from his capi- 
tal, and took prisoner. He seems to have been contented with this expression 
of his resentment, and not only to have spared the life of the prince, but put 
him again in possession of his hereditary kingdom, carrying off however the 
. throne of the Apsarasas, which he transferred to his own capital.t After his 


* Pirwirsein.— Abuffaci. 

+ I have not been able yet to trace this son of ViCRAMA in any other works with much 
success. Col. Wilford informs me that in the CsHETRA SamAsa it is stated that Vicramdéditya 
had a son ndmed Nat’H« S{LA whom he is disposed to regard as the grandson of VICRAMA, and 
the son of this SYLADITYA. A Jain work of some celebrity, the Satrunjaya Mahdtmya, is said to 
have been written by order of SYLapitya, king of Surat: the author DHANESWARA Suri, 
according to a marginal note in the copy I consulted, and which agrees with the traditionary 
- Opinion of the Jains, wrote his work in the Samvatyear 477. The same work cites a prophetic 
annunciation, that the famous VICRAMADITYA would appear after 466 years of his era had 
| elapsed (A. R. ix. 142), which scarcely agrees with the date assigned for the work, as, -if SYLAp1- 

TYA, the son of VICRAMADITYA, succeeded his father, it allows but ten years for the reign of 
- the latter. We must revert to this hereafter. | 


} The famous throne supported by thirty-two female images, animated ones, if we are to 
believe thelegend. Accounts agree of its being lost after Vicrama’s death, although itis gene- 
- rally thought to have been found again by BuoJa. We have no further notice of it in our his- 
tory. Bedia-ad-din carries PRAVARASENA to Bengal also, where he subdues Behar Sinh, ruler 
of Dkacca, attd gives the Government to Palas Sinh, son of SILApirya, a son of the author’s, 


he 


-? 


+ Making apparertly the words Palas and Dhac, implying the same thing, a sort of tree. _ 
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return he determined to founda eity whieli should be the capitelof liisking= 
dom, and he accordingly constructed the city of Srinagar,* on the banks of | 
the Pitusta, and-embellishedit with many palaces and temples ; he also threw 
bridge across tHe river. His being thie founder of this city is confirmed by 
‘the Mobammedan writers, although, as one of them observes, it has:under¢ 


‘gone many vicissitudes since period of its foundation. Pravara Séns 


reigned 63 years, 


The successors of this prince were hisson Yupuisuf’ sir, who reigned thirty- 


nine years and three months, and'fis son NarfénprAortya, or Lacsamaka,t who 


‘ruled thirteen years; he was succeeded by his younger brother, to whose 
‘reign the extravagant period of 300 years is assigned; an extravagance 


the more remarkable, as it is without a parallel in our author’s ehronology,t 


‘and which must therefore have been suggested, either by a neeessity for 


‘filling up some dark chasm in the annals of Cashmo, or to compensate for 


an error it the dates of the preceding monarchs, who may have been placed 
two or three centuries too soon: both causes may perhaps have united for this 


extraordinary departure from those bounds of possibility, which in all other 
reigns have been preserved. 


The length of RaSvrrya’s reign is not the only marvel attached to that 
prince; he had been in fact, in his former life, a man of dissipated habits, 


‘pat at last, by his devotion to Bhramaravdsini,.a form af Dune, obtained, 


i 


as a reward, his resuscitation in a royal race, ard the goddess herself.aga 
consort, incarnate as Raftiarambhé, the daughter of Ratiséwa, king of Chota.§ 


o« The city, which in the ancient annals of India was known by the name of Serinaghar, 
but now’ by that of the province at large, extends about three miles on each side of the river 
Jelum, over which are four or five wooden bridges.”— Forster. ii, 9 

+ Jewdishter. Lekhmen, Zebadut. —Abulfazl, 

t Unlike the early periods 6f the Persian Chronicles, in. which sueh a term is far from-ugocem- 
mon 

§ The traditions of the South intimate occasional connexions ofa like dacuceabma’ the 
Chola and Cashmir princes. One of the former entitled in one account Sast S@’haxva-andiin 
another, Rdjadi Réja Chola was married, it is said, to a daughter of the King of Cashmir. 
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Whe divine nature of his queen was the immediate cause of the king’s proe 
tracted reign, as she conferred upon him the Padtdla Siddha Mantra, “by 
which he was enabled to extend his life as long as he pleased. At last, how- 
ever, satiuted with this world, he enteréd the cave of Namuchi, in the bed of 
the Chandrabhdgd river, through which he passed to Patdla, and acquired 
a kingdom in the infernal regions: his wife, regarded rather inconsistently 
asa Sacti of Vishnu, went upon her husband’s déath to Stoctadwypa. The 
claims of the next monarch to the throne of Cashmir are not stated by our 
original, and the enumefation of his eenealogical progenitors warrants a sug- 
gestion that he might have not been the immediate successor of RafApirya ; 
he was the son of Vieraméswara thre son of Vicramécranta Viswa, and is 
named himself Vicramaditya, a strange series of appellations, and a further 
proof of some unaccountable blank in the Cashmirian records : VicraMApIT- 
vareigned 42 years, and was succeeded by his younger brother BAtAprrva.* 


Bixipitya was a prince of @ warlike character, and erected his pillars+ of 
victory on the shores of the eastern sea:{ one result of his victorious excur- 
sions was his compelling the subjugated monarchs to beautify Casamir, and 


* Beckermadut.— Baladut.— Abulfazl. ‘The Mohammedan writers agree with the textexs 
cept BEDIA-AD-DIN : he assigns a fife of 165 years te this mowarch, and a reign of no more - 
Zhan 40 years: he places also the 30th year of his reign as contemporary with the first of the 
ditjra, and describes his sending an embassador to Mohammed. 


+ Jayastambha, the Pillars of Sesac and the Trophies of the Greeks and Romans : that it 
‘was the custom of Hindu pringes to erect thése pillars is establishéd by concurteut testimonies, 
tind it is probable that it is to this practice we are to ascribe the otigin of several solitary stone 
columus still met with in India, as the Lat of Firoz-shah, the Cuttab minar, the pillar at Allaha- 
bad, and those in Tirhut, and other places: in general however they were constructed, like the 
wooden trophies of the Greeks, of less durable materials, and as observed by Plutarch, ‘ Time 
has gradually effaced these memorials of national hostility.” 


$ I am especially afraid of my manuscript here: it is alone, in this section of the histety; 

and ia very inaccerate. It is said that this prince conquered Bancala or Bengal, a very un- 

eommon nante, however, in Hindu booke of any period, Gaur or Banga being the usual terms 
£ 


A. D. 
570—508 


A. D.616, 
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4o constrict temples and edifices forthe accommodation of such: of their 
subjects, as might visit that kingdom.* 


It was foretold to this prince by an astrologer, that he should be the last 
of the race of Gonerda, aud his only daughter should transfer the kingdom 
to a different dynasty of princes.t The monarch was not well pleased with 
this prediction, and resolved to prevent its fulfilment, by refusing to grant 
his daughter in marfiage at all: his precautions were unavailing: a descend- | 
ant of Carcora NAea and protege of the monarch, succeeded in obtaining 
privately the affections and person of the princess, and the assistance of the 
chief officers of state secured his accession to the throne, upon the death of. 
the king, which happened shortly afterwards, 


\ ‘ 


- 


SECTION II. 


. Dorvasna Verppuana,} the descendant of Carcota,§ thus obtained the prin- 
cess and the kingdom, and founded a new and powerful dynasty: his reign 
was chiefly distinguished by his eucouragement of religion, and the tem- 
ples he founded, or the endowments he bestowed upon the Brahmaos. He 


. reigned 36 years, and was succeeded by his son. 
\ 


. © Consistently with the former chronology Bedia-ad-din makes this prince contemporary - 
with Yezdejird, from whom he wrested the north eastern districts of Persia, but he confounds 
Baldditya with Pratépdditya here, and passes over the intermediate monarch altogether. 


+ We have seen however the crown repeatedly pass into different families, and therefore 
our author nods ; unless indeed he considered the princes so described, as memibers, not of a 
different race, but of other branches of the Gonerdiya stock, 


© { Dirleyir Dirwun.—Abx/fazl. 


_ § Carcota is one of the Nagas or Serpent demigods : the name occurs, as well as Nila, in the, 
list of them in the Mahabharata: a temple at Benares is also dedicated to this serpent deity. 
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Pratipdvrrva® was the founder of Pratiparur, converled by local pro- 
nunciation into Tapar, according to the Mohammedan authorities. In this 
new city a merchant named Nona, of the Rauhitya race, took up his abode, 
and founded a college for the residence of Rauhiya Brahmans. Ofthewealth 
of the trader it is stated as a proof, that on one occasion he lighted up his 
house with diamonds to receive the king, whom he had heard formerly 
complain of being inconvenienced by the smoke of the ordinary lamps. The, 
familiarity between the prince and merchant Jed to some unexpected re- 
suits : the former fell deeply in Jove with one of the merchant’s women, aud 
being unwilling either to commit a breach of hospitality, or to forfeit his 
fair name by a vicious act, he struggled with his passion and endeavoured 
to subdue it; the contest induced a fever, which threatened his life; he was 
saved however by the renerosity of lis friend, who learning the cause of 
his disease, not only yielded up the woman to the king, but exerted no 
small ingenuity in argument to persuade him tq accept her : his logic how- 
ever, made a due impression, and Naréndra Prabha was elevated. to the 
royal bed : it was a fruitful one, asshe bore the king seven sons, Chandrapira, 
Tdrépira, Abhimuctdpira, Amuctépira, Vajradityg, Udayaditya, and Lalita 
ditya; several of whom succeeded in time to the crown. PrartApApitys 
djed afier a reign of 50 years, 


. Cranpripira,t the eldest son and successor of the last monarch, was a 
prince of exemplary mildness and equity. He punished his own officers, for 


encroaching on the tenements of a Chamar,t or worker in leather, in pre- 


paring the site of a temple which he wished to erect, and which design he 
was prepared to abandon if the consent of the leather-worker could not be 


obtained. A liberal reward and his personal solicitation obtained the acquies- 


cence of the Chamar ; his ground was duly made over to the king, and the 
temple was completed. We have another legend of his equity, and dis- 


« * Pertauhadut.—Abalfazl. + Chandranund.— A bulfazi. 


$ Who as an out-cast could have no rights under a strict Hindu administration, 
F2 a 


A. D. 662. 


A. D.708 
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crimination respecting the means employed-by him, to.detect the murder.’ 
er of-a Brahman, but it need not be here reprated, as.the story has been, 
told by Abudfazl.* CuanprApina enjoyed the short reign:of no.more than, 
eight years and eight months, and was suoceeded by his brother Tizivira,t- 
a violent and oppressive sovereign, and.an enemy. of the priesthood ; his: 
reign was, fortunately a limited: one, and-extended to np more than four years, 
and:a few days, | 


A.third brother LauirAvrryat sueceeded to the crowm: he wasa pringe of 
great celebrity, and established: by the vigour and success of his arms, his. 


* Ay. Ac. ii.175. 1 do not find'in my copies, the description of the punishment awarded. . 
Abulfazl says the murderer, was branded in, the. forehead.with the figure of a headless map, and. 
that something of the kind was inflicted appears from the context, from which. a. stanza has. 
been probably omitted : the punishment is according te law, which on no account permits the- 
infliction of capital punishment on the person of e Brahman, pat auleesnates brands, exile and; 
disgrace. 

In the Dedtda Vivéoa.the. Law is.thus laid down from ancient authorities. 


awaTaR EW ie feat, «|| fatten Read wa gacretieew 
erate i 


A Brahman. guilty of the greatest: crimes is not to be pnt to.death; let the king have him: 
shaved, branded, or exiled.— Vrikaspati, 


ATG FUCA TET GIRS FONT SAM AA WITT ART RATTAT 
Vas refarer eferat free @ Tqrae: tt 


A Brahman «ho canses-abortion, defiles.the bed of his teacher, steals gold, or drinks spi-. 
rits, must be branded. witha hot iron-op the forehead, with .a.headless figure, the vulya, the foot 
of a dog, or a flag, (the vintner’s sign) and then be banished.— Baudhaygna. 


WRT: Teg. Aa SHE ferariary: ACA Am. Heals {eras FIM, 
Way wat wen fefetta grag ATT. 


A headless map is to be stamped on- the forehead (of: a, Brahman) who kills a Brahman ;; 
the vulva on his who defiles his Guru’s bed ; a flag on his who drinks wine, and the foot of a, 
dog on his who commits theft ; filling the scar. with Sichipitta. (Peacock’s bile, or possibly some: 
caustic substance.)— Nareda, 


t Tarqnund.— Abulf. azt, 4 Ijltadut.— Ibid, 
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elaims to the supreme sovereignty of India, having made with. his victori- 
ous armies the triumphant circuét of Hindustan. His first scene of action, 
was'in the Anferoddi couatry,.the diadem of which-he placed upon his own 
Kead: He then turued his arms-against YaSovzamA, at that time sovereign 
of Canow, a prince distinguished for his literary accomplishments, and the 
patronage extended by him. to such eminent Poets; as CavivAcrati, RAsA 
Sei and Baavastéri.* A peace was. soon agreed upon between the mo-~ 
narchs'but ag speedily violated: some infermality.in-the address of a dis- 
patch from YaSoverms to-Lanrriprrva having excited the latter’s resent~ 
ment, led to a renewal of hostilities, and the total subversion of the king 


/ 


dom of Canou/. 


Alihough thus occupied in foreign war, the prince appears to have devot- 
oi: some attention tothe details.of domestic administration; and to-have made 
a new arrangement of the great offices of his court : over the eighteen 
branches of the government, he instituted five principal departments, the 
Mahépratthardpira, or offiee of highchamberlain; Mahdsandhivigraha, that 
of chief minister, or supreme administrator of peace and war; Mahaswasdlda, 
of the Royal stables, or of mastei:of the horse ; Mahdbhandagara, of the 
high-keepes-of the treasury or arsenal, or perhaps both; and the Mahdsd- 
dhanabhdga, au office of whieh the nature is not fully conveyed by the nomen- 
elature, but witich may perhaps be the supreme directorial. or executive 
administration. Séhi-and others were the officers invested with these high 
functions. | 


* The two former of these are unknown. The third is celebrated as tle author of the Mdlaté 
Madhava, and the Uttara Réma charitra. He might have been: at the court of ‘Canouy, bat he- 
was'of a Berdror Viderbha family : he is usually, considered: as contemporary with Cédliddsa, 
and in the Bhoja Prabandha.is brought to Bhoja’s court. His own works however afford no 
reason to suppose he was cotemporary with either CALIDASA, or BHOJA, and with respect to 
the latter, furnish grounds for inferring the prior date of the Poet. The Raja Taringini is there-. 
fore probably correct in placing him about A; D. 705 or nearly tho. centuries before the pro- 
bable period of Buasa’s reign. Y ASOVERMA himself is not known, unless he be the same witin 
KIRTIVERM4, an appellation of like import, and a prince who is mentioned in the opening. 
of the Prabodha Chandrodaya, 
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‘Yafovermi, after the subjugation of his kingdom, fled across the Fa- 
muna, aud nothing more is-meutioned of his history : his victorious antago- 
nist followed up his success by an expedition to the shores of the eastern 
sea: thence marching through Calinga, the Royal Elephants advanced upon 
the kingdom of Gaur, and effected its subjugation. LatrrApitya thence 
proceeded southwards, aud invaded Carndéa, then subject toa queen named 
Raffi, who submitted to the invader, after having seen ber strong holds 
in the Vindhyé mountains unayailing to resist him: her submission having 
disarmed the king’s resentment, her beauty secured his fayour, and she was 
restored to her dominions. .The army then marched to the banks of the 
Caveri, wheuce crossing the Sanda/ mountains, the king subdued the coast 
and the Islands opposite: having reduced the seven Cramucas, and seven 
Concanas, LaurrAprrva coutinued to follow the shores of. the western sea 
to Dwdracd, which he entered to the delight of his soldiers : he then. 
crossed the Vindhya mountains, and occupied Avanti, whence having made. 
the circuit of India, and received the homage of its numerous princes, 
lie now directed his steps to the north: his march was a series. of conflicts 
dnd triumphs: he was successively assailed by the princes of the couutry,,. 
like another Indra engaged in clipping the wings of the hostile hills: the 
studs of Camboja were vacated at his approach, and Bukhara was de- 
serted by its high-crested steeds: after three successful battles in as many. 
days, he respected the Musselmans, and directed his’ attention to other 
quarters.* The pale-faced Bhottas scarcely attracted his regard, as the cold 
wind, impregnated with the blossoms of the safflower, and the secretion of 
the Musk deer, fanned the tresses of his soldiers: the city of Pragjyotish 
was empty on his arrival, and he turned thence to the Stri Riya, where the 
queen and her subjects triumphed over the mouarch and his soldiers, by 
other weapons than those of war; after a short delay in that country, he 


 ¥ Bedia-ad-din carries him into Khorasan to aid Yegdejird, but he retreats before the 
fame of the Arab invaders. 


fe 
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advanced to the realms of Uttara Curu,. whence satiate with glory, and 1. 
den witb plunder he returned to his own.dominions.* 


~ On his return to.Cashmir Laurrdprrva rewarded his principal officers by 
bestowing upon them subordinate kingdoms: in this way he conferred 
upon hisdependants the principal cities of Jalandhara and Lahora (Lahore :) 
he also devised particular marks to be borne by the different tribes, as 
characteristic of their submission to his power. Thus the Turushcas were 
obliged to shave half the head, and the Dekhinis to let the ends of their 
waist cloth hang down like a tail behind, and these distinctions are still 


* Whatever may be the truth of the military excursion of this Prince, the account of it given 
in the original, which has been here followed as closely as the state of the manuscript would 
admit, is 4 very curious specimen of the author’s geographical accuracy and knowledge, and 
throws some light upon the state of India at the period at which he wrote : it may therefore be 
worth while to revise his track: from Canouj through the eastern districts of the present Com- 
pany’s possessions, Lalitdditya may be supposed to have marched to the delta of the Ganges, 
and Berhamputra, where we have what our author calls the Eastern Sea; and the coast along the 

- upper part of the bay of Bengal, therefore, constitutes the country that he calls Calinga, whence 
a slight deviation to the right brings him easily to Gaur, equivalent in its widest sense, 'to 
the greater part of the modern Bengal. The transit hence to Carnété is rather a consider- 
able stride, although it is obvious that the upper part of the Peninsula is intended, by re- 
ference to the Durgas of the Vindhya chain of mountains, unless indeed we extend the term 
to the eastern Ghauts, which may be considered as lateral processes from the main ridge ; as 
indeed the next stage is the Caveri river, we come then to the southern limits usually assign- 
‘ed to the ancient Carndté kingdom. The Sandal or Malaya mountains are the western Ghauts, 
‘over which as the king marched from Mysore he would necessarily come into the Concan: the 
‘seven divisions of which, as well as the seven Cramucas, are something new to us, although 
from the voyages of the two Arabians, and of the early Portuguese and Dutch adventurers, we 
‘know, that that part of the Malabar coast was divided amongst a great number of petty so-, 
‘vereigns. The seven Concanas are indeed known in the Dekhin still, aud comprehend the whole 
‘of the Parasu Rama Cshetra, or the greater part of the Malabar coast: they are named Kérala 
(Malabar), Tulenga or Tuluva, Gova Radshtra or Goa, Concana proper, Kerdtaha, Varalatta and 
Berbera; the seven Cramucas, it might have been conjectured, were connected with the term 
‘Cranganore, but the original name of that province is properly written Corangalur RISHAT 
‘and they possibly signify some of the groupes of islands off the coast of Malabar; the island of 
Dudracé, in Guzerat, the kingdom of Crishxa, is the next stage, and was visited more in vene- 

,fation than enmity: from. hence across the Vindhya mountains the king comes to Owen : his 
march to the north, or rather northwest, brings him to Camboja ; according to Wilford (A. R. viii. 


- a 
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observed :* if he thus treated the vanquished with some contumely, he 
made amends by his munificence, for there was no part of India, where 


336,) the ancient: Argchosia, and unquestionably a country in thatdirection, a country bordering 
on India, to the northwest, and inhabited by impure or foreign tribes, famous also for its breed 
of horses, a large strong breed of which is still reared in the countries between Persia and 
India. Bhukhara is the Persian Bokhara or Bucharia ; the word rendered ia the text Mussel- 
mma is written in the original Mussané or Mussulii: it is intended by our author as the name of 
a person, for it occurs again in the reign of LALITADITYA’s grandson J AYAPIRA, whois said 
in the original to have had Mussuni and others as chiefs of his nocturnal guard : at the same time 
the recurrence of the name after such an interval, indieates rather more than one individual, an | 
is an argument in favor of its heing a generic appellation: according to Naraix Cul it should be 
Momunkhan,Governor or Prince of Bokhara: if he is right, it should be Al-maimun of the house 
of Abbas that is intended, and who long resided in Khorasan, but about a century after the reign 
of Lalitéditya, aceording to the chronology of our text: the correction that would thus be re» 
quired does not however seem to be indispensible, as our author's history here, allowing for 
national partialities, is very strongly supported by the general histories of the Mohammeday 
writers. At this very period, or from 607 to 7132, the generals of Hijaz, the Governor of Khe~ 
rasan, were engaged in active hostilities with their neighbours, both to the north and east, or ia 
‘Bokhara and Cabul, the Hiadu prince of which latter makes a distinguished figure in several 
transactions, ( Price's Mohammedan History, i. 454, &o.) Such a general coincidence is as much 
‘as can be expected, for names are most deplorably dis&zured by both Hindu aad Mohamme. 
‘dan writers, and events, especially when remote in place and time, are not investigated by either 
svith much accuracy or care. LALITADITYA’s next route through Butae israther a remote one, 
except we suppose the name Bhetecas to be applied to the hill tribes on the northern side of the 
Himalaya : the route is practicable enough, aad would be much the same as that followed by the 
Lamas in 1712, and by which a considerable intercourse between Cashmir and Chinese Tartary is 
still maintained, (see Moorcroft's Travels) : that the Bhoteas are scattered through this line we 
know from late authorities. Hamilton observes that the Bhoteas oceupy every where between the 
hills and the Tista the Alpine region on both sides of the Indus, (Hamilton's Nepal, 58); and 
Fraser mentions that Hymap, a valley, containing a great number of Bhotea villages, is only four 
day’s jouraey from the Capital of Cashmir ( Fraser's Himala, 308); however our author evidently 
intends to carry his hero into Bootax proper, a jouraey of considerable extent although proba- 
bly not so much so as it appears by the maps we yet possess; Pregjyotish is considered to be 
Gohati in Asam, (A. R. viii. 336,) the Stri Rajya is probably Tibet, where custopis similar to 
those of the Malabar Nairs prevail, ( Turner's Embassy, 319); it may however be Nepal or al- 
most aay portion of the Himalaya, (Kirkpatrick, 189, Fraser, 70, &c.) where the same prag- 
tice exists, but as the march leads off from Asam apparently to the north, we may regard this 
yegion to be Tibet. Of Uttara Curu we shall have further occasion to speak. 


a 


* The neighbouring Mussulmans like most Mohammedans indeed, do shave the centre of the 
bead still, and the people of the coast wear their lower garments long : that these habits were 
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he did not erect statues and temples of the Gods: a very long enumeration 


ensues of these proofs of his liberality, of which it will here be necessary only 
to particularize a few. He founded the cities of Sunischitapura, Derpita- 
pura, Phalapura, Lalitdpura and Parihésapura : in Hushcapur he erected an 
image of Mucta Swami, and one of Nrihari in the Stri Rajya. In the 
Bhumi Grdma, he built the temple of Jyéshkta Rudra, and over and along 
the Vitastd he built bridges and stone ghats. Parihésapura was his favorite 
work; in this city, he built a palace of unhewn stone, and a variety of royal 
and religious edifices: he raised a column of one stone, 24 cubits long, and 
bearing on the summit an image of Garuda: he placed in the temples images 
of metal ; one of Visuni as Partuisa Cégava was made of pure silver, weigh- 
ing 1000 palas, and another colossal figure of Buppua was constructed of 
1000 Prast'hasot brass ; a figure of Hart with flowing hair, was set up of gold, 
and another golden image was made by him of the same deity jin the Va- 
réha Avatdr. His example was imitated by his queens, by tributary princes, 
anid by his ministers, one of whom, asecond Jina, named CHANcUNA, ana- 
tive of Bokhdra, erected a Vihar, and set up in it an image, madein Magadha 
or Behar, called indifferently by our author Jina Vimba and Sugaia Vim- 
ba, and therefore of undetermined character as to its being of Bauddha 
or Jaina manufacture, although most probably the former: the foundation 


of Parithdsapur*.or Parrtspur and its embellishment by this prince are 
recorded by the Mohammedan writers, of whom MonamMep Azim adds, 


imposed by the kings of Cashmir may be denied even on Hindu authority. In the Hari Vansa,a portion 
of the Mahabharata, and certainly much older than the work before us, the following account is given 
of the imposition, of the distinguishing modes of wearing the hair, upon the tribes of M/léchch’has or fo- 
reigners: “The king Sagara in obedience to the orders of his Guru, Vasishkta, deprived the Mléchch’has 
of their institutes, and imposed upon them these marks: the Sacas had half the head shaved, the 
Yavanas and Cambojas the whole of their hair taken off, the Paradas were ordered to wear beards.” 
These customs might perhaps admit of verification, and might enable us to identify the tribes. Some of 
the Greeks were from a remote period accustomed to shave the fore part ofthe head: the mountaineers 
of the Himalaya shave the crown, as de the people of Osferistan with the exception of a single tuft, and 
some of these people, which is acurious coincidence, are called Caumojees, ( Elphinstone’s Cabul, 619 
dnd 625); they also some of them wear beards five or six inches long.. The Persians also wore long 
beards in the time of Amnianus Marcellinus, as they do still. 


_ © Purrispoor is mentioned in the Ay. Ac. ii. 169, with the additien that a lofty idolatrous temple stood 
fhere, which was destroyed by SecanpeR. Refi-ad-dia also converts the column into the minarets of 


a temple. 
G 
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that the fragments of the pillar of Garuda were visible in his time: the statue. - 
of SueaTa also remained to the period in which our author wrote. 


LauiITApitTya is the subj ect of many marvellous stories, one of which re- 
minds us of the exploit of Zopyrus: the minister of the king of Sicate 
Sindhu, probably of Tatta, presented himself ina wounded and deplorable 
state before the king, upon one of his expeditions. LatirApitya took him 
into favor; in return for which he offered to lead the army across the de- 
‘sert, against his native country, and his offer being accepted, he directed 
the king to provide water for a fortnight’s march; at the expiration of the 
fortnight the army was still in the midst of the sands, and the men were 
perishing with thirst, the guide acknowledging that he had been employed © 
by his sovereign to effect the destruction of the king and his host: the at- 
tempt of the enemy was foiled, however, by the discovery of some springs, 
and the king returned in safety. to Cashmir, after punishing his treacherous 
guide; the springs then opened were said to exist in our author's time, ‘and: 
to form a considerable stream running to the north called Kuntavahini.* 


Laxiripirya, although the substantial proofs of his devotion left no doubt: 
of his piety, was yet not free from faults : amongst other defects he was ad- 
dicted to wine, .and in one of his drunken fits he ordered the city Pravara- 
pur founded by Pravara Séna to be burnt, that it might no longer emulate the 
splendour of his own capital. His orders were carried rigidly into effect, to 
‘his own deep regret when sobered—and as one proof of the sense he en- 
tertained of the transaction, he immediately issued positive commands, for 
his officers to disregard any mandates whatever, that he should promulgate, 
whilst under the influence of wine. t 


We have an account, in this part of LaLirApitTya’s reign, of some tu- 


_ © Thestory is but imperfectly told here, but the text is so corrupt, I should scarcely have ventared 
to select even the above, had I not been countenanced by Narain Cul, who translates the story in. 
much the same way, altering the name of the country to Maruca (that is, a desart tract) on the ocean. 


, + Soit was related of Trajan, who indulged in a similar propensity. Vinolentiam pradenti& molliverat, 
cuari vetans jussa post longiores epulas.—Aurelius Victor. : 
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muli@ous affray having taken place in his capital, between the follow-’ 
ers of different deities: the exact nature of it does not satisfactorily ap- 

pear from the imperfect condition of the manuscripts, but there seems 
to haye been a conflict between a number of Bengali pilgrims, who had 
come with their prince to Cashmir to visit a temple of Saraswat{, and the 
people ofthe city : the former had made an image of Parthdsa Hari, and bro-’ 
ken one of Réma Swémi, and to punish the latter act the citizens assailed 
them: the Bengalis appear to have had the advantage, as the desolated 
temple of Rdma Swami continued to bear witness to their success, and the 
world was filled with the fame of the exploit: the author of the Wakiat-+- 
Cashmir calls the king of Gaur, GogiLa, without however assigning any 

authority for the appellation.* 


The death of LauitApirva was worthy of his active reign : he resolved to 
explore the uttermost limits of Uttara Curu, the regions inhabited by the fol- 
lowers of Cuvéra, and equally inaccessible to the steps ofman, and the rays 
of the sun :} he accordingly marched northwards, crossing the mountains in- 
habited by the Ddmaras, whom he describes ina letter to his ministers asa 
fierce intractable race, lurking in caves and fortified passes, possessed of con- 
siderable wealth, and equally devoid of government or religion: in the same 
dispatch he announces the probability of his not returning, for, he observes, 


‘* The same work speaks of it as a hostile incursion of the Bengalis, and Narain Cul hag thé same, 
ascribing that event to the design of revenging the death of their king, who had been invited publicly, 
and privately put to death by LatitApirya, one of whose faults, he says, was that of disregarding 
oaths and agreements : a not uncommon failing in princes of LaLitapitya’s ambition. Bedia-ad-din 
agrees with the latter author. There may possibly be some connection between this transaction and 
whatis recorded in the Sancara Digvijaya of the reformer SANcARA AcnArya, who, it is said, visit- 
ed Cashmir, and in despite of strenuous opposition, seated himself on the throne dedicated to the Mos 


Learned, in the temple of Saraswats. The place corresponds, so probably does the date: names only 
may have been changed. 


. 4+ This Hindu Cimmeriaisof course the land of fable, but as far as it may. be supposed to have areal 
prototype Uttara Curu seems to imply the northern portion of Russian and Chinese Tartary. The name 
however appears to have been known nearer home, and to have been applied to the North Eastern por- 
tion of the Himdla mountains. Ptolemy places in that position a nation called the Ottorocorce amongst 
mountains of the samé name,and Anynianus Marcellinus calls the same mountain Opurocarra. Itis not 
impossible however that they intend the northern part of Asam called Uttaracora, Uttaracola or Ut- 
faracul, LaLitaDitya probably perished amongst the chasms and snows of the Himilaya. 

G2 
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there are no limits-to the advance of the ambitious, as thére is no return of 
the water, which the rivers, running into foreign countries, bear far away 
from its native springs. In consequence of this expectation, he directed the 
ministers to crown his son, CUVALAYADITYA, with which order they sor- 
rowfully complied. The king’s anticipations were realized : neither he nor his 
army ever returned, and their fate was never exactly known. Some reports 
say, that he was slain in battle; others that he and his host were overwhelm- 
ed and lost in a heavy fall of snow in Arydnaca: Some persons believe 
that he burnt himself, whilst others credit the tales that carry him to the 
farthest north, to those climes that are easily accessible to the immortals on- 
ly, and speak of the wonders there seen and performed by him, and the fi- 
nal destruction of him and his troops. Lairjp1Tya reigned 36 years and 
eight months: he was a popular prince, and much beloved by those about 
his person: his chief ministers were all deeply afflicted by his loss, and one 


of them, MITRA Sermi, disdaining to survive his master, drowned himself 
at the confluence of the Sindhu and Vitasté. 


CuvaLayApina,* the son of LatitApitya by CaMALApévf, succeeded to 
his father; in the first days of his reign, apprehending the rebellion of his 
brother, a prince of a more active and violent temper, he put him and his 
mother Chacramerdicé into confinement: thus relieved from the fear of do- 
mestic disturbances he began to contemplate foreign acquisitions, when he 
was diverted from his purpose by a change in the tenor of his reflections: 
having been thrown into a paroxysm of fury by an act of unimportant dis- 
obedience, in one of his ministers, he reflected, when he became calm, upon 
the folly of yielding to the impulses of passion: his meditations extended 
farther, and convincing him of the futility of human power, and the short- 
ness of human existence, he determined to exchange his kingly throne for 
the cell of an ascetic. Having adopted this determination, he withdrew to. 


the mountain Dricpat’ha, leaving, after a short reign of little more than a 
year, the crown to his brother VasrApitya.t 


* Kulyanund.—Abulfazi. : + Bijradut.— Ibid. 
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. Fhis piince was of a cruel and abandoned character: he expended his 
peternal treasures upon sensual gratifications, and drained Pari/:dsapur of 
its valuables and money, to purchase women for his haram: to raise money 
also he sold great numbers of his subjects to the Mléchch’has, and propa- 
gated through the country, tencts and practices, fit for theni alone: fortu- 
nately his reign was a short one, lasting only seven years. 


Prrruivyiriza,* the elder son of Vasrinityva, by the queen Manjéricd, 
sacceeded his father, both m the throne and in his habits of life: at the end 
of four years, however,: he was dethroned by his brother SancramApfra, 
the son of MammiA, one of VasrAprrya’s concubines apparently ; this prince 
reigned seven years, and was succeeded by his younger brother, 


JayvApiza,ta monarch who was emulous of his grand-father’s, LaLirAp1- 
TYA’s, renown. Shortly after his accession, this prince marched upon an ex- 

pedition against his neighbours: his army was numerous and well appointed, 
but not equally so with those which LautirApitya had commanded, as a 
proof of which some of the elderly citizens observed to the king, who had 
questioned them on ike subject, that he had but 80,000 litters with his ar- 
my, whilst his gtand-father had 125,000. He proceeded however on his ex- 
pedition, and when he had marched gome distance, Jassat his wife’s brother, 
availed himself of the opportunity to usurp the throne, and prepared for 
the maintenance of his unjust pretensions. JayApira’s first determina- 
tion, on receiving intelligence of the usurpation, was to march back to Cash- 
mir, but on taking a review of his army, he found so many soldiers had de- 
serted him, that he was not in a condition to vindicate his rights; he there- 
fore disbanded the troops yet adhering to him, and with a few faithful fol- 
lowers retired to Praydga ; arrived here, he gave to the Brahmans, the horses 
lately belonging to his army, amounting to 100,000 all but one, the grant 
' declaring that whoever should give an entire lac, might efface the seal of J a- 


YAPiRA, and substitute his own: this grant he committed to the Ganges, the 


* Pertooanund. Sungranund.—.Abzu/fazl. 
t Jeyanund.—Jbid.  t Jujnund.—Jbid. 
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waters of which were rendered purer by the ingredient: after a short resi- 


dence at Allahabad he dismissed — attendants, and determined to seek his 
fortune by himself. 


‘The adventures of Jayirira at Paundraverdhana* then the residence 
of Javanta, king of Gaur, are the next subjects of our original, and are 
narrated with a prolixity that we need not emulate; he arrived alone and in 
humble attire at the city, where his dignified person and manner, attracted 
the notice of one of the female dancers of a temple, by whom he was tak- 
en home and supported: whilst in this situation he killed in private encoun- 
ter a lion that had alarmed the whole city, and having in the conflict lost 
one of his bracelets, on which his name was inscribed, he was thence dis- 
covered by the emissaries of J. AYANTA, and carried before that monarch; 
his reception was highly favourable. Jayanta gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and furnished him with an army for the recovery of his paternal} 
comions: to which he was also invited by Déva Sermi, theson of MiTRA 
Sermi, deputed for that purpose by the nobles of Cashmir : he accordingly 
set forth on his return, the goddess of victory in his van ; and in his rear, the 
two terrestrial goddesses, Calydnandd, the princess his wife, and Camald the 
dancer, whom ont of gratitude he had also espoused : at a village called 
Susticala on the horders of Cashmir, he was opposed by the usurper, anda 
series of conflicts ensued without being attended, for several days, with any 
decisive result; at Jast Sridéva, a Chanddia, the head-man of a village, who 
had joined the king, made his way to the spot where Jassa was stationed, 
and struck him from off his horse with a stone. Jajja fell dead upon the 
field, his followers fled, and J aYApira after an interval of three years was 

agajn acknowledged as monarch of Cashmir. 


. The cares of JavApina were now directed to the cultivation of letters, 


and the improvement of his kingdom: he devoted much of his time to study, 
and made himself a proficient in Sanscrit Grammar, under Csufra, a learn- 


* Acityin Behar, itis believed, but Magadha, in that case, must have been subject to the kings 
of Bengal, whose power about the time in question, the beginning of the ninth century, does appear to 
have been so extensive, (see the Mongir Grant, A. R. i. 123, and Mr. Colebrooke’s remarks on it,ix. 427.) 
JAYANTA however does not occur amongst the Pala princes, in those authorities, nor in Abulfazl’s list, 
(Ay. Ac.) unless in the latter some of the names are erroneous; a circumstance very probable, 
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ed teacher.* He invited scholars from foreign countries and so many flocked 
to him as to occasion a dearth of Panditas every where, except in Caskmir: 
the chief of the assembly was Bhatia, and he was assisted by Dimopara- 
Gupta; the principal poets were Manoratua, SANC’HADENTA, CuATACA and 
Sanp#iMAn, whilst VAMANA and others were amongst his ministers.| The 
principal foundation of his reign was the fort of Jayapura, in the construc- 
tion of which he was assisted by artists sent him by Visnisuasa, the Rae- 
shasa maonarch of Lanca, whilst Acuu, the son-in-law of Pramopa king 
of MatHura, and Jayapatta one of the king’s principal ministers, con- 
tributed to its embellishment; the one by atemple of Stva, and the other 
by a Brahminical college: besides this, JavAvira built Malhanapur in Cash- 
mir, and his wives founded the cities a? and Camaldpur, places nam- 
ed after themselves. 


After a short period of tranquillity, JayApiza resumed his military enter: 
prises: his first exploit was the reduction of a strong fort belonging to 
Bufmua Séna, king of the eastern region, and he thence proceeded against 
Aramuri, the magician, king of Nipal,t whom, at the end of two.or three 
days march, he found posted with his forces on the southern bank of a r= 
ver: the appearance of the enemy inflamed the courage of the king to te- 
merity; without a previous knowledge of the country, he rushed into the 
river, and left his bravest warriors behind hin; the stream at first was no 


* This name is not known unless Cskira Swami, the commentator on Amera; be intended ; the 
conjecture is supported by the nature of his instruction, and qualifications, the author calling him. 


wefeararayra: or teacher of the science of words. 


+ It is not practicable to ascertain with any degree of certainty, any further particulars relating to: 
the individuals named in the text. Buatfa isa title rather than a name, and is applied to several 
authors known to be natives of Cashmir, as Mammata Bhatta, the author of the Kavya Prakasa, and 
others. DAmopara may be the author of the musical work called Sangita Ddmodara and there is a 
V 4maNnA Acharya, who is the author of a set-of poetical Sutras and of a Vritti or gloss upon them. The- 


‘poetical propensities of the prince accord with the character of these writings: the other names offer- 
nothing even for conjecture. 


t There is no such name however in Kirkpatrick's lista of the Nepal kings: ; : 
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more than knee deep, but it suddenly rose, and swept away the king and. 
his army : the greater part of the soldiers were drowned. The king, continu- 
ing to struggle with the waves, was carried down the stream: the cries of 
one army were echoed by the shouts of the other, and some soldiers of the 
enemy mounted on inflated skins, rushed into the torrent, and captured the 
drowning prince: he was dragged to the shore, and confined in a strong 
eastle on the banks of the Gandicd,* his broken and — army re- 
treating ia to Cashmir. 


‘The return of the troops, carrying the news of their discomfiture, and of 
the captivity of the king, spread consternation throughout Cashmir : the mi- 
nisters immediately assembled to deliberate on what was to be done, when 
Deva Serm 4, the son of the faithful Mirra Sarma, undertook to effect the 
liberation of the monarch: for this purpose he wrote to Aramurti, holding 
out promises of securmg to‘him both the kingdom and treasures of Jayi- 
pina, if admitted to as presence. The terms were readily accepted, and the 
minister attended by a considerable body of forces, entered Nipal ; his army 
he led to the banks of the Gandicdé, opposite to the fort which held his mas- 
ter captive, whilst hehimself repaired to the court of ARamMuRI: at a private 
conference with the king of Nipad, Deva Suami represented to him, that 
the treasures of Jaydpira were with the army, but their amount and dis- 
tribution were known to Jayipfga alone ; that it would be advisable there- 
fore for him to have an interview with that prince, and learn from him un- 
’ der some plausible pretence, these particulars, as otherwise the money 
might be lost or embezzled, and Aramuazi be disappointed of a valuable 
prize. The Nipalese was deceived: orders were given for Deva Sermi to 
be admitted privately to Jayipira, ‘and the minister thus found himself in 
his master’s presence. | j 


In the interview that followed, Deva Senmi urged the king to lot him- 


® Possibly the Gandaci or Ganduck river : if however the fort of Bhineiens seugia be Bime near 
Nagracot, this appellation must be applied to some other river, 
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self down from.the window of his prison, and swim over the river to his 
troops, but JayApira urged its impracticability, not only on account of 
the height of the window from the ground, but the impossibility of crossing 
the torrent without assistance: after some discussion, the minister withdrew, 
purposing professedly to return, but as a considerable interval elapsed dur- 
ing which he did not appear, the king went to'seek him, and found him dead 
on the floor of an adjoining chamber, strangled with his own turban: be» 
side him lay a leaf, on which he had written these words with his nail ; 
“You must effect. your escape; I die to enable you: my body inflated with 
your breath will serve you as a float, tie yourself with my turban, and 
quickly cross the river.” Penetrated with admiration at the proof of at, 
tachment, and with grief for the loss of so faithful a friend, the king obeyed 
his posthumous counsel, and safely effected ajunction with his troops: eager 
to wipe ‘off his disgrace he fell upon, the unprepared and astonished Nea 


palese, killed their king, and left their country a depopulated waste. 


Returning to Cashmir JavApina spent some time in the enjoyment of the 
treasures he had acquired by the late expedition, when an extraordinary 
occurrence gave a new complexion to his character, and changed him late 
an oppressive and extortionary prince. Manipapma the. Ndga appeared 
to him in a dream, and implored his aid against a magician of Drégvira, 
whose enchantments sought to secure the person of the Néga, and carry 
him off. ManipapMa promised the kmg as a reward for his protection, 
that he would reveal to him the existence of a gold mine, and then disap- 
peared. {n the morning, the king not quite satisfied of the veracity of the 
Néga, sent for the magician, and desired him to shew him the person of 
the snake God: this the magician effected ; the waters of a lake retiring at 
his command, exposed the Ndga and his serpent train. Jayapfra however 
would not allow the magician to seize his prey, but ordering him to reeall 
the waters of the lake, gave him a liberal recompense, and sent him to his 
own country. The Néga soon visited him again in his slumbers, but’ in- 
stead of a mine of gold, he punished him for his want of faith, by discover- 


ing to him the vite of a copper mine, a source of considerable though infe, 
H 
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rior wealth: the mine was accordingly wrought, and in the course of his 
reign the king coined 100 crore of Dinars* less one, challenging all the 
princes of the world to exceed this coinage, and complete the 100 crore; 


’ The taste for wealth acquired by the king, became fatal to his subjects ; 


to accumulate treasure he levied heavy exactions on all ranks of people, 
and particularly oppressed the brahmans, by resuming the endowments, 
which he or his predecessors had bestowed upon them: their complaints 
and remonstrances were unavailing with the king and his ministers, Stva 
Dasa and others, a set of Céyast’has, incapable of any generous feelings, 
whose extortion drove a hundred brahmans of Tidamila to drown them- 
selves in the Chandrabhdgd : to the supplications of the sacredotal order, the _ 
king shewing entire indifference, he at last attracted their menaces: these 
he ridiculed, but was finally punished for his impiety : in consequence of 
a curse denounced.upon him by one of the order, he met with an acciden- 
tal fall; a wound ensued in one of his legs, and this breeding a number of 
worms, which preyed upon the king’s body, he died in the greatest agony, 
after a reign of thirty-one years.t- Latiripira, who succeeded JAYAPIRA 


was his son, by Durgd Dévi; he was a dissolute prince, who lavished his fa- 


* These were copper Dinars it is to be supposed. 


+ The fate of this prince, as told with great exultatian in the original, is a curious specimen of 
Brahminical arrogance and superstition : it is not without a parallel however in the writers of Europe, 
during the ascendancy of monkish authority ; the conversation between the prince and priests, narrated 
in a somewhat dramatic form, is not without spirit: we may easily put it into dialogue. 

A Brahman. MeNvu, MANDHATA, RAMA, and other sovereigns, mighty as they were, treated with 
reverence and awe the Brahmanical order, whose resistiess wrath consumes earth and its mountains, | 
hell and its serpent brpod, and even Qwerga and its gads, and king. 

The King. Here's a big mouth, that fed upon a beggar's crumbs, and drunk with pride, talks of its 
. power with all the confidence of a holy seer. | 

Jttila,a Brahman. The revolutions of time have worked some change, bat it is by submitting to a 
master, that we have ceased to be Rishis. 

The King. Who art thou! ViswAMITRA perhaps, or Vasisnt’HA, or AGASTYA? I crave your pardon, 

‘Tttela. And thou—thou art HaRIScHANDRA, TRISANCU OF NaHuUsHA; if so, 1 am VisWAMITRA, or 
who I please. 

The King. By the anger of ViswAmitRA, HaRisCHANDRA Was destroyed: what am I to dread from 
Jour mighty indignation. . oe 
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ther's ill-gotten treasures on parasites and prostitutes, and instead of pan- 
dits and heroes, made buffoons and catamites his companions. He died 


after a reign of twelve years, of the grossest and lowest debauchery. 


SanorimApina, his brother by another mother, the princess Catyina Dévi 
next ascended the throne: he wasalso known by the name of Pritnivy {- 
pfra; he reigned seven years.* The next monarch of Cashmir was Cu1ppPa- 
Tayaya, ason of LanitApira, by a prostitute, named Jkya Dévi, otherwise 
CatyipA i, as the daughter of a Calyapdla or distiller, of Acha village: the 
brothers of this woman had been brought to court by the king, and their 
nephew, being yet a minor, they took the government into their own hands: 
they were five in number, named Papma, Utpara, Catyisa, Mamma, 
and Duerma, and their ambition opens a scene of domestic discord and 
calamity, to which we have yet been strangers in the history of Cashmir. 


The uncles of the young king divided amongst themselves the places and 
profits of the government, and assumed the supreme authority in the king- 
dom: the power they thus enjoyed they were not disposed to relinquish, 


and when the young prince exhibited a disposition to assert his independ- 
ance, they deposed and put him to death, having suffered him to enjoy a nomi- 
nal reign of twelve years : as they were too jealous ofeach other to suffer theas- 
cendancy of either, they found it expedient to raise another prince to the throne, 
and they elevated to the titular rank of king, TRIBHUVANAPiRA, also called 
Agirkpira,t the grandson of LarirApirya, and son of an elder brother of 


Iitila. (Rubbing his hand on the ground,) Lord of all time, at my just indignation, let the punish- 
ment due to the insulter of a Bralman, fall upon this prince. 

The King. Let it fall ; why does it delay! (The king’s golden staff slips and he tumbles.) 

The Brahmun. Ha! Babbler, has it not fallen on thee!! 


* My manuscript has seven; AsULFAzLhas thirty-seven ; whith is an evident error as is shewn by 
the aggregate of the reigns of the Dynasty which he calls 257 years, 5 months, and 20 days; but which 
according to the addition of the several dates is 287—5. There being just the thirty ycars too much; 
the names in the translated Ay. Ac. here are written successively, Lultanund, Sungramanund, Brisput. 


+ Ajeyanand.—Ay. Ac. 
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the last monarch. Under the name of Asrripina, the five usurpers continued 
for a period of thirty-six years,” to pessess the real sovereignty of Cashmzr, 
and they veiled their violence and injustice by a liberal distribution of the 
public treasures, and the foundation of splendid temples, and nich endow- 
ments. It was not likely that the brothers should always continue on friend- 
ly terms, and a dispute arose between Mamma and Urtrata, which occa- 
sioned a furious battlet on the borders of the Vitastd. Urrara, it shoyld 
seem, was defeated and killed, -chiefly through the valour of YASovERMA, 
the son of Mamma: the victor proceeded to dethrone and kill the king, his 
accession having been principally the work of Urpaa, and place ANAN> © 
GAPira,{ a son of SancrAmApira, on the throne, | 


The principal actors in the turbulent period of the last reign, now disap- 
pear from the history, and are succeeded by their sons, without our being 
informed further of the fortunes of the usurping fraternity, The princes be- 
came mere pageants in the hands of these enterprising chiefs, with the un-~ 
enviable distinction of being the first victims to the resentment of the con- 
querors. AjiTipfRa, we have seen, was put to death by the son of Mame 
ma: his successor was not more fortunate; as after a short reign of three 
years, he suffered a similar fate from the hands of Suc’Ha VERMA, thenow 
triumphant son of Urpaua. This chief, created king, the son of As1Thpfra, 
the predecessor of the last monarch ; his name was UTpaApira,§ ‘and he 
was to be the last of the Carcota dynasty, for Suc’'Ha VERMA being slain by 
a kinsman, his friends and followers, determined to place his son, AVANTI 


® Reckoning, says our author, from the death of their nephew which happened in the year 89, start - 
Hing us at once with a new computation, familiar of course to the Cashmirians, but to others requifing 
an explanation, which he has not given of it: the kind of date frequently recurs, and it is observable 
that it always stops short of 100, as if a cycle of 100 years had been adopted in Cashmir ; sometimes, as 
in the present instance, the date nearly corresponds with the odd years of the centuries of the Hijra, 
but the approximation is not always'near enough tq make it probable that reference to the Hijra is 
jutended. . 


+ It has been narrated, according toCapuana, by Sancaca, a poet, ina poem named Bhuvanabhyu- 
days. | 


} AnwWkanund.—Ay. Ac. § Athalanury pAy. Ac, 
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VermA on the throne. Urparipiri was accordingly deposed, and the son — 


of Suc’Ha VEamMi, the founder of the Urpaya* dynasty, succeeded. 


SECTION {FI. 


THE accession of AVANTI VERMAt was not suffered to take place without 
opposition, and he had to undergo many conflicts with his own cousins, 
and even with his ‘brothers, before his dominion was established. By his 
yalour and prudence, however, aided by the sage counsel of Sura the mi- 
nister, to whom he was chiefly indebted for his crown, he overcame all 


opposition, and remained the undisputed soyereign of Cashmir, 


Having restored order and tranquillity, the king nominated Suravers{ 
this brother by a different mother, Yeuvardja, and the two brothers -were 
‘both distinguished for their liberal and public spirit: the king gave lerge 
resents to the Brahmans, and the Yuvarda'bestowed upon them the Agra- 
:héras, K haduya and Hastikerna, constructing a temple and statue of Gocula. 
Their example was followed by the younger ‘brothers, -and the ministers of 
the two princes, and a variety of towns, temples and images embellished the 
kingdom. Amongst these we may specify the following; Avantipura, a-city 

founded by the king at Viswakéswara Csh¢étra, in which ‘he-also erected @ 
‘temple to AVANTI6WAR, OF Srva, whose worship he. had now adopted, in 
placeofthe Vaishnava tenets in which he‘had been educated. He also erected 


* His ‘grand-father: it ig dificalt here to keep the narrative: olear, amidst: the rapid suceession 
of so many unoommon names. The-deposition of Utpalaptra happened, according to the. auther of the 
Wakiat-i-Cashmtr, in the year of the Hijra 209 ; he is not quite right in his computation, as agreeably 
to our author’s series of dates it must be placed about A. D. 862. It may be here observed that Abyffazl 

“has altered what may be called the family designation of most of the Carcota princes, and has changed 
‘the terminating name Apirato Ananda. In the next list we have another change but that is a mere 
misreading, the family name Verned is converted into Derma the Vax 3 and Dal 9 being easily mis- 
taken for cach other. VermA is an adjunct expressing a Cskhetriya or military descent ; the present 
‘possessors however seem to have assumed it, as the founder of the oe Utraza, and his browers 
. were apparently of a less respectable origin. 
} Aduniderme.—Abulfazl, , 
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here three statues of the same deity, under the names of TripuRéswARA, _ 
Buurééa and VisayéSa, with bathing vessels and stools of silvers 


Surapur, a.city founded by the minister; also a temple of the associated 
Sivas, and a college for Ascetics at Suré{wart cshétra. His son also establish- 
ed a Mat’ha, and his wife built the temple of Sada Siva at Surapur, a city 
which has since changed its name to Dhacca.* 


The minister who was thus the founder of cities, was also a munificent 
patron of the learned, and the names of Mucrac4na, Siva Swimi, ANANDA- 


-Verpuana, Retnicara and Ramasa are enumerated as illustrious objects 


‘of his patronage.t 


The reign of AVANTIVERMA was rendered remarkable by a severe fa- 
mine, occasioned it is said by the rivers deserting their customary beds, and 
.deluging the surrounding country, destroying the crops and submerging 
-from time to time whole villages: the dearth was so excessive that many 
_perished, amongst whom were Callatta Bhaita, and other eminent men. A 
kharit of grain sold for.a thousand and fifty dinars. | 


This impoverished state of the country continued for ten years, till Sus- 
_¥a remedied the evil: the birth of this person was regarded as mysterious ; 
he was found exposed in an earthen vessel by a Chandali, by whom he 
was suckled and brought up: hearing the causes of the irregular swelling 
of the river discussed, he expressed his conviction that he could apply a 
remedy, and his words having been reported to the king, he was brought be- 
fore AVANTIVERMA. The mode, he proposed toadopt, he declined explaining, 


* Not the modern Dhacca of course. There is a place so called in Cashmir upon the Jelum, south- 
westof Bijore. At present indeed it is scarcely within the limits of thé province, and must be compris- 
ed in the states, said in Elphinstone’s map, to be subject to independant Rajas, immediately south of 
" Cashmir. 

+ They are names however not now known. _- ¢ The Khari is equal to two bushe]s, two pecks, 
one gallon and two-thirds (A. R. y. 98,) or about the third of a quarter. The Dinars, it may be sus- 
pected were of copper. ae 
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and he was looked upon by the ministers as an idiot or a cheat: the king 
notwithstanding determined to give him atrial, and allowed himat his request 
to take from the treasury several bags of Dinars: with thesein his possession, 
Sussya retired to the site ofa village named Anandaca, where, getting into a 
boat, he advanced into the water: when in the centre of the pool he threw into 
ita bag of Dynars, and he repeated this wherever the water was collected: 


the villagers tempted by the hope of obtaining the money, combined to ef- | 


fect its recovery : they first blocked up with large stones, the channel of the 


Vitastdé where it issues from the mountains, the banks being there conti- . 


‘ guous: they then drained the country of the accumulated water, by clean- 


ing the canals and outlets, through which it was accustomed to run: the - 


passages being cleared by this contrivance, the dyke was broken down, and 


the Vitast¢d rushing forth with an impetus, proportioned to the obstruction . 


it had encountered for seyeral days, hurried away every obstacle, and flowed 
in a rapid and fertilising torrent through its old, and through many new 
channels, to its junction with the Sindhu.* These two streams formerly met 
near the temple of Vainya Swami, but they now unite, observes our author, 
between that place and Vishnuswdami or the towns of Parihdsapur and 
Phalapurt} and he adds, that some old trees existed in his time, bearing the 
marks of the ropes which the Nishddast had fastened there. Having col- 
lected massive stones to confine the Vetastd, Sussya constructed the Maha- 


padma Saras; springing from which receptacle, the Vitastd darts forward - 


with the rapidity of an arrow from a bow.§ 


SvjJya was not contented with remedying the evil: he also provided. 


* This cannot be the Indus, but must be the Sind river, which has its source in great Fibet.— Ay. 
Ae, ij. 158. It is not improbably a branch however of the Indus. 


+ The last must be Shehabedinpur where the Behut and Sind unite their streams.— Ay. Ac. ii. 158.. 


1 The low casts of villagers, he means, it may be supposed, and the ropes may have been partofa 
Jhula or swinging bridge. 
§ This should be the reservoir or baspn at Vira Nag noticed by Forster, ii. 4, and, according to the re- 


port which he repeats, congtracted by Jahangir : this is an evident error however, as the same bason is . 


thas mentioned by Apujfazi:“ at Weersir is the soyrce of the river Bebut, with a bason measuring & 
jereeb, whence the water rushes out with an astonishing noise. The spring is called Wirnag ; ithas @ 
ptone border and on the east side are temples.”— Ay. Ac. li. 155. 
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agamst its recurrence, by the construction of dykes and canals, by which 
without fear of a deluge, the waters were distributed equally and plentiful- 
ly to all parts of the kingdom; such was the beneficial result of his mea- 
sures, that a khari of grain, which before the late dearth, sold for 200 Dé 

nars has ever since been restricted to no more than thirty-six.* Sussya 

was bountifully rewarded for his labors, and was enabled to perpetuate his 
name by founding Sujjyapur on the banks of the Vitastd, where it issues 

from the reservoir. | 


_ After enabling the’ ingenuity of Sussya to execute the beneficial ar 

yangements above described, and witnessing the improving condition of his 
kingdom, AVANTIVERMA being taken ill, determined to end his days at 
Tripura Cshétra, and accordingly proceeded thither, where he resumed the 
Vaishnava faith, and listening to the perusal of the Bhdgavat Gitd, he ter- 
minated his career in the year 59, after a reign of 28 years and 3 months. 


As AVANTIVERM; was not succeeded by his brother, and not only a 
hew king, butanew Yuvardja was appointed upon his death, we are left to 
conclude, either that Sura VERMA was dead, or the office of Yuvardjacon- | 
ferred no title to the succession, and was held at pleasure: it appears too, that 
at this time, the great officers of the state continued to exercise the authori- 
tatiye interference they had. obtained under the last dynasty, and disposed 
at will of the functions of royalty. It is said accordingly that the son of 
AVANTIVERMA, SANCARAVERMAt was made king, by the power of the 
chamberlain RETNAVERDHANA, whilst KernaPa, sprung from one of the 
late king’s brothers, procured the nomination of Suc’Ha Vsermi, the son of 
Suravermi, to succeed his father in the Yauvardjya, in opposition to the 
chamberlain and the king, a circumstance which led to a civil war between 


* This confirms what I have kinted that these Dinars were copper. The Khari is probably Abulfas?’s. 
Hherwar in which he suys every thing is estimated in Cashmir : the average price of this, ascertained 
when iixing the revenue of the province, turned out to be twenty-nine dams or pyce—Ay. Ac. ii. 161. 


+ Sunkerderma.—Abulfazl, 
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the-superiot and subordinate princes. In the contest, many distingished 
chieftains were slain, as Sivasacti and others, but the king, with the sid of 
Samaga Vermi, and other leaders of note, fzally prevailed, and establiale- 
ed bis anthority 1m the kingdom, 


aeving thus secured himself at home, he directed his views to foreign 
conquest, and being joined by the king of Darvabhisdra and other princes, 
he led into the plains an army said to consist of nine lacs of foot, one of 
horse, and three hundred elephants: he first subdued Prituivi CgaNnpRA 
king of Traigerta,* who having left his son in his capital, advanced to do 
tam homage, but upon beholding the immense host collected by the king, 
he was alarmed for his personal safety, and suddenly made his escape. 
Bancama Vermi then rooted up the power of Alak’hdnat king of Gurjara, 
seizing his treasures, and kingdom, and leaving him only Z'acca Désa. He en- 
tirely subverted the universal supremacy which had been seized by Buosa,ft 


and made himself formidable to his neighbours on either side of him, the 


kings of Darat and Turushea,{ placed between them like Aryaverta be- 
tween the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains: on his return to Cashmir he 
founded in Paachasatra, a city named after himself : it was constructed 
chiefly of materials furnished by the ruins of Parihdsapur, and was distin- 
guished by atemple dedicated te Siva as Sancura Gaurisa, and Sugan- 
digex, the latter named after the queen ns the daughter of the king 
of the North. 


~~ 


The dispesition of Sancara Vermi to accumulate wealth, degenerated 


* Part ef Lahore. ' 
+ This is a strange name: it should be that of a Musselman but the Musselman princes could not 


have been thea establiched.ia-Guzerat. Thore is-howevor a Guzerat in the Punjab, to which the Mo- 
hanmadsns were bezianing, to extend themselves, and which may be the state intended. 


+ Not in’his life time it may be supposed, but Sancara Verma fiqurishod about halfacentury ear- 
' Her than has ‘hitherto been assigned as Buosa’s date. 


& We still heve-the Durds north-west. of-Caskmir; the Turusheas should be therefore to the squth- 


. east, and they wese the Ghiasan-@pverors, probably, thea Seeere on the Samanign princes of 


Poknee.; shevsipnilaie applied vedo sunk a -positéon. 
I 
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into the most insatiable avarice, and subjected his people to every kind o. 
extortion: he levied heavy tolls and taxes, exacted undue proportions of 
the produce of land, and let out to farm those lands which were the pro- 
perty of the temples: he cheated his cultivators in the weight of the seed 
corn, and expected a full return, and he seems to have established a mo- 
nopoly of sandal, incense, oil, and many other articles of trade: his chief 
instruments in these oppressions were the Cayast’has, and especially one 
named Lavata, who received from the king a stipend of 3000 Dinars, 
whilst BuaLiata and other eminent poets about the court, were kept with- 
out any pay: the chief minister represented the harshness of his commands 
in vain to the monarch; to his son who had expatiated to him on the afilic- | 
tions of his people, he replied by desiring him to wait till he was king, 
when he might, if he pleased, relieve them, and he was equally insensible 
to the lesson he might have learnt from the neighbouring country of Dar- 
vdbhisara, the king of which, with all his sons, had been lately killed in_a 
popular commotion, occasioned by his oppressive government. 


Sancara Vermi possibly thought he should divert the attention of his 
subjects to less unpopular occurrences, by engaging them in military expe- 


ditions ; for he is said now to have led an army to the north,* where he sub- 


dued the people along the Jndus,t and centered the Urasa country, where he 
was shot in the neck with an arrow by a mountaineer ; he was immediately 
put into a litter, and his death, which took place shortly afterwards, ccn- 


cealed from the troops, who were immediately marched back to Cashkmir 


* Bedia-ad-din says, against the Mohammedans of Khorasan ; the followers of Islam having accord- _ 
ing to him spread their empire even to the Punjab in the preceding reign. 


+ The Sindhu, here the large river, as the other or smaller was already in his possession ; theinvasion 
took place into little Thtbet, but the invaders could not have proceeded far, as they reached on their re- 
turn the frontiers of Cashmir in six days. Who the Aurasas, the peopleof-Urasa, were, isnot easily conjec- 
tured: they could scarcely have been the Russians, called in the east Urus, whose power at this peried 
was first making its appearance in a different direction, and it is only in the absence of more satisfae- 
‘tory illustration, that I venture to suggest a connexion, between this word and the Ooloos, the hordes 
of the Tatars, and clans of the Afghans : the derivative name, applied to the people, isin favor of the con- 


jectare, as it means children, whom the Hindoos consider legitimate, being born of a man and woman 
of the same cast or tribe. 
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with all possible expedition ; they reached Holydsaca, a place on the fron- 
tier, in six days, where, being now out of danger, they halted to perform the 
funeral obsequies of the monarch: he was consumed on a stately pile: 


three of his queens, a pandit, named Jaya S1nua, and two of his servants, 


burning themselves with the body.* 


The son and successor of the last king, Gopita Vermi, being yet an 
‘infant, was placed under the tutelage of his mother SucanpHA: she became 
regent during his minority, and her ascendancy involved the country in a 


series of intestine disorders, as she seems to have been a woman ofa weak, _ 


if not vicious character ; the minister and chief treasurer Pra BHACARA Déva 
-was her favorite, and engrossed the whole power of the state, This man 
made Camanaca, also named Sahi, Governor of BAdfidapur, but he proving 
‘disobedient, it was taken from him, not without a conflict apparently, and 
given to TorAMANa, the son of Laxita. 


The reign of GoPpALa was short; he was carried off by magical incanta- 
tions, it is said, by the contrivance apparently of PrapHicara, who was 
afraid of being called to account for the great deficiencies in the public trea- 


sury, which were ascribable to his own peculations ; Rama Déva, the person 


employed by him, afterwards confessed the fact, and as the minister disap- 
pears from the history, we may suppose he paid the penalty of his crime. 
Sueanpni, in the midst of her faults, appearing to entertain no ambitious 


yiews for herself, and to have cherished the memory of her son. 


A brother of Gopixa succeeded him, but he expired after the short term 


* These accompaniments of his cremation find an analogy in many parts of the south of India, as 
‘noticed by early travellers; they are not however directed by the Sastras, any more than the self-immo- 
lation on account of sorrow or sickness, of which we have had several instances ; the latter indeed in 
the present age is prohibited at any place except Prayaga. Several instances of suicide occur in the 
Hindu books, as-Bhishma in the Mahabhérata, and the father and the mother pf the young ascetic kill- 
ed accidently by Dasaratha, who mounted the funeral pile with their son, as told in the Rayhuvanaa, 


see A. R. x. These cases however are referred to former periods. 
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of tm days; end as with bim the race of Sancans Verui ended, tlre king- 
ddm was now without a legal oceupant: SuGanpui seated herself an the 
throne, but either at her own desire, or compelled-by the military leaders 
of the kingdom, she soon.made way for another prince. 


In this stage of Cashmirtan history we are introduced rather abruptly to 
senie new acters ia the scene, who continued fora leng persed to influence 
vyety materially the disposal of the ctown: they are of a mibsthry character 
evidently 5 itis only doubtful, whether they were part of the mative forces, 
6+ whether they were mercenary bands of foreign advemturers. They arede- 
hominated Tatris and Eedagas, and it is perhaps not straining probability 
overniuch, to conjecture that our author intends these words to reprouent 
what we should write Tatars and Affhans; men, who at alt times have 
sold their services to the prices of India, and have not unfrequentty be 
come the masters of those whom ~ originalty obeyed.” Z 


e 


7 Whatever may have been her aaaeeaeuin Sucanpui, after holding the 
reins ofgovernment fortwo years, recommended to the ministers and officers 
to chuse as king Ninsita Viekixi thé grand-son of Sura VermA: it was 
objected to him however that he was a cripple, and therefore not fit to 
rule, but as his family descent was highly respectable, the chiefs detertnin- 


¢€ 
' 


* Theword Tatar, for Tatri, is an obvious cenjeetare: Ecdaga for Afgkan, isnot so satisfactory. Kea 
means one, and Anga limb or body figuratively as well as literally, and Ecdnga may refer to some pe- 
culiarity of discipline, asto troops, fighting in a body. The origin of the word Afghan, says Elphinstone, 
de entirely uncertain, bat it is probably modem: it is known to the Afghans themselves only through the 
medium of the Persian language; it has no meaning however in Persian, and they therefore prebably 
borrowed it from some other quarter transmuting it in their ordinary manner: there is seme probabili- 
t thetefore about the Etymology segyested: the Afghans it is eazerted- inhabited thé mountains of 
Ghlot at & very reiote period, and seem to Rave Been established in the north castere mountains of - 
Afohuniscen in tho ninth eentury,( Bipitnitones Cabal, 107, pokpelling-thenee, probably aboutthattine, 
{tre Ditnaias, who fron: or Metery appear te have vowwplod, till thé ninth century, (hat pert ofthe ti- 
Gintty of Caviniir: the nrereentry character 6f the Tetriris repeatedty alleded to: they art. said to 
tive beet wttinicted into the country by the Maniices of Mo king of Ganeufy anil they. are vompeved in 
one place to prostitutes who saw no-merit ih a san bet bis money. 


= 
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éd 6 nominate bis sow, and Pirrna® was ae crowned king of 


At the end of ten years, the leaders of the Boingas dissatisfied with thé 
prince, and jealous of the greater share which the Taéri foot had in his no- 
mination, determined to replace SucaNpuh in the government: they ac¢ord- 
ingly proceeded to her residence at Hushcapar, and placing her at their 
head returned to the capital: they were met by the. Zaéris in the pay of the 
king, and after a severe conflict were totally routed ; the queen was taken 
-e and put to death at — 


_ The victorious oe now considered the kingdom at their disposal, . 


and yielded reluctant. obedience to their prince for a further peziad of five 
years ; at last their insubordination broke out with ungovernable force, and 
their avarice, which was insatiable, led them to accept the offers of the fa- 
ther of Pirt’Ha, and te place the cripple on the throne. The revolution was 
facilitated by a period of general distress, occasioned by a famine, consequent 
‘pon the. unseasonable inclemency of the weather. 


- The reign of this prince lasted but one year: his throne and life were. 


-aasailed by various enemiés; his son Péet’na was endeavouring to recover 
- his.supremacy; shis ministers Sawe ara VenpnAna and SuGANDHADITYA were 
plotting for their own accession, and his queen was engaged in a criminal 
intercourse with the latter, and prepared to commit any atrocity to ses 


. gase the undisturbed gratification of her libidinous passion : it-ie not at all 


. ewtraomlinary therefoxe, that he should have been. crowned one year, and - 


. deposed and slain the mext. 


The successor of the cripple wasan infant son, named Cuacra Vermi who 
‘Yinder the protection of his maternal grand-father, enjoyed the sovereignty 


ten years ; at the expiration of this time however, shevons of Muay VenvHs- 
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wa, the elder of whom, Sancara VERDHANA, was minister to the late king, 
set up another of his sons, Sura VermA, and expelled the reigning prince : 


a most turbulent period now ensues, and the several princes rise and fall, 


sometimes repeatedly, in rapid succession. 


- Sura Verm{, after a nominal reign of one year, was deposed by the 
discontented Tatr: troops, and PAr?’HA again crowned king ; he soon made 


way for Caacra VERMA, once more, whose bribes had won these venal sol- 


diers to his interest: unable however to satisfy their repeated demands, he 
was obliged to abdicate, and seek safety in flight, whilst Sancara VERDHA- 
Na endeavoured to effect a purchase of the crown from the mercenary 
troops; in this he was foiled ; his embassador to them, his own brother 
Sampuu VERDANA, making the bargain for himself, and being elevated by 
them to the throne: a measure however that appears to have contributed 


to check, if it did not annihilate the power, of the pretorian Zatris. - 


Cuacra Verm<i in his flight had found an asylum near Dhacca,* at the 
house of a Ddmara, and one it may be presumed who was possessed of 
powerful jnfluence with the mountain tribes: induced by the liberal pro- 


mises of the king, and his reiterated assurances of eternal gratitude, he col- 


lected a considerable number of his countrymen, and adyanced with Cua. 
_cRa Verm§ once more towards the capital, — 


~ 


__ The entrance of the king into Srinagar was effected without opposition: 
indignant at the fraud practised on him by his brother, Sancara VERDRA- 
Na had assembled an army, and advanced from Maruwa,t -where he was 


stationed at the period of his negotiation for the crown: to maintain the 


* See the note on Surapur, the city 


itself must have been in the quarter of Cashmir peopled by the. 
. Démaras. a - 


J Any dry or desart soll, of which we have several extensive tracts to the south-west of Caspmir. 
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kingdom, Sampuv Verpuana had marched to oppose him with the troops 
in his interest, and the capital of Cuskmir, being thus left without defenders, 
fell an easy prey to the invader: the approach of Cuacra VeRMA appears 
to have reunited the two brothers, as we find them both present in a furi- 
ous conflict fought near Padmapur between their forces, and the Ddmaras 
under CuHacra VermA, in which the latter obtained a most decisive victo- 
ry: five or six thousand of the Tatris were slain, Sancana VERDHANA 
graced the bed of heroes, and SamBuyu VERDHANA« attempting to reassem- 
ble the scattered fugitives of his army, was shortly afterwards taken prison- 
er and put to death: the power of the Jatris appears to have been complete- 
ly broken by their defeat, as although mention of them does recur in the 
course of the history, no important part in the revolutions of the crown, is 
henceforward assigned to them. =“ 


Cuacra VermA returned to the capital in triumph: mounted ona superb 
charger, in the centre of his victorious cavalry, holding in his left hand his 
helmet, and touching his turban in courtesy to the crowd with his right, he 
entered the city, amidst the clamour of kettle drums and the shouts of the 
nultitude; he soon however forfeited his popularity; being fascinated by 
he attractions of two daughters of a Dombha* who, as public singers, ap- 
peared before the king, he took them into his haram, and devoted his 
whole time to their impure society; the consequences were obvious ; he in- 
¢urred the reprehension of the wise and respectable, and what was of more 
jmportance to him, by promoting the low connexions of his favorites, above 


his former ministers of the military and sacerdotal orders, he roused their in- 


-dignation and resentment. 


Amongst those who felt aggrieved by the preference thus shewn to an 


out-cast tribe, the Ddmaras were particularly distinguished. They who had 
been the chief instruments of the king’s triumph, were now neglected with 


the rest of his adherents, and compelled to make way for those, whose birth 
and services gave them no claim to pre-eminence. They felt the neglect of | 


* Aman of the lowest class, by whom all impure offices are performed. 
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the king the more severely, as contrasted with his past assurances of favor, 
and they determined to make him suffer the effects of their vindictive 
spirit: a party of them accordingly contrived to gain by night, admission 
into the palace, and falling upon the king, in the apartment of his: favorite 
mistress, unarmed and unprepared, they easily sacrificed him to their fury : 
he was slain after a reign of nearly fourteen years, interrupted from time 
to time, by the temporary rule of his occasionally successful competitors. 


 Unmarti VartTi, a son of Pirt’Ha, was now placed upon the throne, in 
preference to his father, who was still alive ; his claims to this election can- 
not be easily conceived, especially, as In the grovelling tastes of this prince, 
as well as in ferocity of temper, he exceeded all who reigned before or af- 
ter his time; his associates were dancers, singers, and buffoons ; his favor- . 
ite pastime, fighting birds or beasts, in which PArvacurta, by his superi- 
or skill, was his principal minister and friend ; notwithstandiag which, he 
engaged in treasonable designs, aided by Buusuaffa, SeRvata, Sasa, Cur 
muDa and Amrirticara: these individuals divided amongst themselves the 
chief offices of profit and power, whilst Raccasa, a.Ddamara, commanded thear- 
my. By the advice of these miscreants, and the suggestion of his own sanguina- 
ry disposition, the king commanded a general slaughter tobe made ofall whom 
he thought he had occasion to hate or fear, and did aot spare the members 
of his own family; his brothers he shut up in a dungeon, and starved to 
death, and his own father was dragged from his retirement, and murdered 
by order of this unnatural son : his barbarity did not stop there, he went to view 
his father’s corpse, and made the murderers shew the wounds, that each had 
~~ {nflicted : they hesitated to do this in the king’s presence, when Parvacup- 
Ta, to reprove the backwardness of one of them, his own son, DévacuptTa, 
struck his dagger into the lifeless body, tothe great mirth and satisfaction, 
“at is said, of the king; in farther proof of this prince’s atrocious character it 
is related that upon its becoming necessary to oppose the Ddmaras, who 
pillaged the country ‘with impunity, the king used to amuse himself with 
catting off the heads of his attendants ond subjects and the breasts of the wo- 
‘- men, in order to. try the temper of his sword, and perfect himself, he ‘said, 
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in the use of his weapons. Death put a stop to his ferocious practices, and 
released Cashmir from his tyranny, after it had endured it little more than 
two years, 


The son of the Parricide, Sura Verma* succeeded him: he was yet an 
infant, under the management of his mother, and his nominal reign was 
of short duration. CamaLa VERDHANA, who had been employed to clear the 
country ofthe Ddmaras, had succeeded in the undertaking, and had made 
peace and alliance with the chiefs of Campana and Marawa. He now return- 
ed accompanied by all the leaders, and the Tatris and Ecdngas, and dis- 
played all the pomp of royalty, although he had not assumed the name of 
king: doubtful of his purpose, and deserted by all her late adherents, the 
queen fled with her infant, unattended, into the forests, | 


Camara VERDHANA although now in possession of the military power, and 
consequently of the kingdom, hesitated to mount the throne: a piece of 
folly our author observes, only ascribable to the treacherous counsels of 
unfaithful ministers or to the adumbration of his intellect, as a punishment 
of evil done in a former life. His moderation did not proceed from indiffer- 
ence to royalty, as he collected the brahmans, and desiring them to no- 
minate a king, attempted to win them over to his interests, The opportu- 
nity was lost; the brahmans desirous of selecting a suitable person, oF 
instigated by other motives, deliberated for some time about the choice, 


and dispatched emissaries to ascertain the merits and claims of various 
candidates. 


Amongst others, the widow of UNMATTIVERTI sent messengers to the 
brahmans to solicit their support of her son. On their road, they were 
encountered by a youth, who was just returning to his own country, and 
who accompanied them to the capital, where the brahmans, unable to re- 


® Abulfazt confounds this with the former prince of the same name. 
q 


\ 
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sist what our author thinks the impulse of destiny, proclaimed him, as soon 
as they beheld him, sovereign of Cashmir. 


The person thus suddenly elevated to the throne was Yasascara Déva: 
he was the son of Cimapéva, born of Viradéva, an inhabitant of the village 
of Pisdchapur. Cimavéva in his youth had been brought up by Méruver- 
DHANA, and being a lad of abilities, rose with the patronage of that minis- 
ter to the Ganjddhicarya, the command of the guards, which he held un- 
der the reign of Sancara VERMA. Having occasion to dread the hostility of. 
PrasnHicara, the favourite of SuGANDHa, he determined to place his son out 
of danger, and sent him into another country with a young friend named 
P’uatouna. They had resided abroad for some time: at length his father bemg 
dead, and propitious dreams exciting his hopes, Yasagcara resolved to return 
tohis native country, and it was upon this occasion that he encountered the 
agents of the queen, and learning from them the object: of their journey, ac- 
companied them to the capital, where he so unaccountably gained the unso- 
licited choice of the sacerdotal electors. 


- The vigour and equity of the new king fully justified his election ; he 
re-established order and security,and gave to Cashmir a period of repose 
which had been long unknown: theft and murder were abolished ; the roads 
were perfectly safe, and the shops were left open throughout the night 
without a guard ; the distmction of classes was rigidly maintained, and the 
Chandalas no longer administered the affairs of state, nor did the Brahmans 
carry arms ; we have several anecdotes of this king’s acumen and justice: 
one of them is narrated by Abulfazl, a reference to whom will perhaps be 


sufficient to satisfy any curiosity that miay be excited on this head. 


After promoting the happiness of his subjects for several years, Yasas~ 
CARA was doomed to suffer the loss of his own : one of his wives was de- 
tected in an intrigue with a watchman of the palace, a man of low cast, 
and it appears that the king was more afflicted by this latter circumstance, 
than any thing else, as it had prophaned the purity of his birth ; to expi- 
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ate the ‘stain thus contracted, he made liberal donations to the Brahmans, 
and founded a Ma?’ha, but continuing to dwell upon his disgrace, his health 
became affected, and he retired to the college of his own foundation to ex- 
pire. 


Before leaving the palace, the king directed the nobles and leaders to 
elect as his successor, his kinsman Vernirta, the son of Ramapéva, pass- 
ing over his own son Sancrimapéva, of whose legitimacy-he entertained 
some doubts : the arrangement thus made was far from agreeable to -the 
men in power, for VERNATA was a prince in the vigour of life, whilst San~ 
GRAMADEVA was an infant, during whose feeble administration they flatter- 
ed themselves they should be able to appropriate the wealth and influence 
of the government to themselves and their adherents : by their intrigues, 
therefore, VERNATA was thrown into prison, and although he appears to haye 
escaped at the time, he shortly afterwards fell a victim to the jealousy and 
ambition of the strongest party, by whom Sanorimapfva was established | 
in the government, | — 

The old king lingered some time after he had made the fruitless dispo- 
sition of the succession, but he was surrounded by the creatures of the in- 
triguers, and there is reason to suppose that they accelerated his death by 
poison; Pirvacurta and his partizans had now obtained what was still 
but a secondary object of their ambition, and their past success encour- 
aged them to elevate their views to royalty itself: the seasons befriended their 
designs, and the discontent of the people occasioned by the pressure of. a 
general scarcity, afforded them a ready instrument for effecting their pur- 
pose: an insurrection was speedily excited: a tumultuary mob, chiefly com- 
posed of the military, and headed by Pirvacuprta and his confederates, 
‘attacked the palace; they slew Rima Verpuana, the chief minister, who 
had attempted in vain to defend it, and penetrated to the presence of the 

+ king Seizing his person they bound him with. fetters of | flowers, drag- 


J2 
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ged him to another apartment, and put him to death ; after which, they tied 
a stone to his neck, and threw the bedy into the Vitasté. PAanvacupta then 
in complete armour, and with his sword drawn, seated himself on the throne, 
and received the homage of his accomplices and of the terrified citizens. 


After a short reign of little more than a year, this prince suffered the fate 


due to his crimes ; he was slain by a party of enemies at Suréswart Cshéira 
and left the crown to his son. 


CsH&MAGUPTA was a prince of depraved habits, and spent his time ia 
low and sensual indulgence; wine and women occupied his whole attenti- 
on, and profligate characters engrossed his company ; it was not at all extra- 
ordinary therefore that the kingdom should become a prey to civil dissen- 
sion and foreign inroad, as the affairs of state were entirely neglected, and 
the mmisters alone fit to conduct them, were obliged to abandon the court 
in order to avoid the ridicule and abuse, or even personal contumely which 
they were compelled to receive from the prince and the companions of his 
revels : consequently, besides private hostilities between P’HaLGuNa, and 
some of the king’s friends, the ruler of Campana engaging in a contest with 


the Dénaras, burnt and destroyed the Vihar of Jayéndra, and demolished 
a brass image of Sugata, and the king of the C’hasas eompelled Csuéma- 
Gupta to cede to him six and thirty villages, after burning many Vihars.* 


The ruler of Lahore, Stnna Rasa, now gave CsHEMAGUPTA in marriage 
his daughter Dipp4, the grand-daughter by the mother’s side of Saki ; a 
princess destined to bear an important part in the subsequent revolutions 
of Cashmir : her charms seem to have. had little effect upon her husband, 
for after his marriage he adopted a new amusement, and devoted all his 
time to the pleasures of the chace. They were the occasion of his death, for 


* These broils which are very obscurely and confasedly narrated ‘in the original, were perhaps of a 
religious complexion, and may be connected with the persecution of the Bowldhas, of which so much 
is said and so little is known, by the Hindus. 
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having pursued a jackall for a considerable distance, and urged the beast to 
the pains of death, the prince observed flame issuing from the mouth of 
the animal as it éxpired ; struck with alarm at this portent, he was instant- 
ly seized with a fit of trembling which terminated in the Lutamaya* fever, 4 
fever that is invariably fatal : he was carried to Cshéma Mat’ha near Hush- 


copur, where he died, after a reign of eight years and six months. 


ABHIMANYU, the son of CsH&maGuPTA, succeeded his father; at first his 
early age, and. afterwards bis tranquil temper, left the reins of adminis- 
tration in the hands of his mother, whose defective character was far from 
equal to the task, and whose supremacy introduces us consequently to 4 
scene of unprecedented tumult and disorder. 


_ The queen’s first impulse was to burn herself with her husband, from no 
better motive the Hindu writer admits, than the pride of birth, and fear 
of P’HaLcuna, the late king’s minister, and father-in-law, by another of the 
monarch’s wives, aad who on that accouat had always been hostile to 
-Dipp{: she was also embarrassed at the outset of her career, by a conffagra- 
tion of a most alarming nature, which broke out at the fair of Fung/mara, 
and extended te Vitala Sutrapétid, consuming an immense number of vil- 
lages, and many large palaces and temples. This added to the dread of 
P’HaLGunNa, now all powerful, would certainly have given her a claim to 
the honors of a Sai?, had she not been dissuaded from it by NaravAHAna, 
a man of great merit and fidelity, attached to her service. The return of 
one of the king’s sons, Kerpama, contributed also te the consolidation of 
her authority : he had been to the Ganges with the bones of CsHésracupP-~ 
Ta, attended by a select body of troops, and as be was no friend to the 
usurping P’HaLGuNa, that minister thought it politic to come to an accom- - 


modation with the queen, and upon the reconciliation taking place, he 
withdrew for a season from public affairs, 


* We have here two strange subjects ; in the superstitious idea of flames issuing from the jack- 
all’s mouth, and the nature of the Lutamaya disease : the first is common; itisthe current belief in In- 
dia that any animal urged to death by a chace emits flames from his mouth befare he expires. 
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. The-next opponent of the regent’s authority, and she appears to have 
encountered opposition in rapid succession, were ManimAn and Patata, 
the sons of Suyja and Buusuafta, two of Parvacupra’s friends and co- 
adjutors: these youths had been brought up iin the palace, but jointly re- 
senting some personal affronts offered by the queen regent to .MAHIMAN, 
they plotted a conspiracy for his elevation to the throne. In this they were 
joined by several of the leading men of Parihdsapur, and Lalitapur and 
succeeded 1 in levying a respectable force, and leading it against the Rane 
Dippi, with the assistance of NARAVAHANA, prepared to engage them, but 
unwilling to trust the decision to the chance of war, she engaged by large | 
presents, the Brahmans of Lalitapur to come forward as mediators: their 
mediation was irresistible, and Mauim4n and his confederates were com- 
pelled, although reluctantly, to abandon their design, and submit to the 
forgiveness of the queen ; a curious proof of the influence of the sacerdo- 


fal order in Cashmir in comparatively modern times. 


One of the chief leaders of the late conspiracy was YasopHaARA, to whom 
the queen gave the government of Campana, to bind him more firmly to her 
interests: a war now arose between him and Séhi, governor or king of Dhac- 
ca, and the latter was defeated, and compelled to pay tribute : proud of 
his success, and instigated by evil counsellors, Yaso DHARA soon found 
cause of complaint against the regent, and led his army against her, sup- 
ported by NaravAnana. The regent resolved to encounter him in the field, 
and a battle accordingly ensued, in which Yasopuara was defeated: he 
was taken prisoner, and thrown into confinement with all his family, whilst 


many of his adherents, also captives, were thrown into the’ Vitasté, i 
large stones fastened to their necks. 


| . It would be useless to prosecute the story of civil discord further : the 
aie and governors had in fact all become more or less independant of 
a monarchy, long feebly administered, and were ready on every slight pre- 
text to lead their military followers to the field. By the counsels and coy- 
duct of Naravinana, the regent uniformly triumphed, and appears to have 
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deserved-the success she enjoyed: his death however was the ruin of her 
credit, if not of her power, and she appears hereafter in the character on- 
ly of a cruel, libidinous, and ambitious woman. 


At this period ABHIMANYv died, our author says of aconsumption: Mo- 
hammed Azim asserts that he was poisoned by his mother. The former ac- 
count, however, is-most trust-worthy, especially as corroborated by the 
sequel, which represents her as engaged for a year afterwards, in laying 
the foundations of cities, and pious and public edifices, in order to dispel 
her grief. In this way she is said to have founded Cancanapur and Didda- 
pur Mat has, for the Saura and Ldta Brahmans, and the temples of Absiman- 
yu Swami and Didda Swémi; several Chatur Sdlas or Serais, and many 
Vihdrs, and to have made the conflux of the Sindh and Vitastd a place 
of great sanctity. At the end of twelve months, however, her ambition reviv-" 
ed, and upon reassuming the administration she thought it advisable to rid 
herself of her grandson Nanpicupta, who had succeeded his father, and 
whom she put to death. | | 


TRIBHUVANA, another grandson, was next placed upon the throne, but 
speedily shared the fate of his brother, and a third named BufmMaGuPptTa 
was elevated to the dangerous distinction. Dipp{ now chose a new favorite, 
and a C’hasa named TunGa, originally a keeper of buffaloes, and subse- 
quently a courier in the service of the minister, enjoyed her affection and 
favours. He soon acquired the ascendancy at court, and thrust himself and 
his five brothers into all the most important posts. The intrusion of this up- 
start race, was warmly resented by the Cashmirian nobles, who called to 
their assistance ViGRAHA VAGA, a nephew of the queen’s, and a man of 
high spirit and great power: Tunca was obliged to resign his newly ac-. 
quired authority, and preserved his life only by the interference of , the’ 
Brahmans, whom the bribes of the queen. had induced to intercede. Vicra-. 
na, finding it impracticable therefore to afford that redress to the Cashmi-" 
rians which they had solicited, retired to his own territory, and left the as- 
cendancy to be recovered by the favorite of the queen, who notwithstand- 
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ing his low origin, appears to have been a man of firmness and activity. 
The young prince Buimacupta betraying, as he advanced in years, some 
indications of an independent spirit, was now removed from the throne, 
and privately put to death. Kerpama RisA and several of the leading men, 
suffered the same fate, and the Brahmans who had saved the life of Tun- 
Ga were thrown by him into prison, probably to compel them to refund 
the reward of their late mediation. Seriously alarmed for their safety, the 
nobles now called to theiy aid the Prince Priruivip4ita, who marched 
with his troops to their aid, and occupied the capital. TonGa, however, 
foiled his adversaries : adyancing upon the city with a large force, he set 
the suburbs on fire, and cutting off the retreat of the enemy, effected the 
destruction of a great part of their army. PpitnivipALa* was compelled 
to submit to TunGa, and to purchase his safety by engaging to pay tribute 


. to the sovereign of Cashmir 


wll 


The transaction thus described, is the last instance of civil dissension 
that seems to have occurred under the reign of Dipp4 RAni : triumphant 
over both foreign and domestic foes, she was now at leisure to regulate 
the succession to the kingdom, and adopted Sancrimanéva, the son of 
her brother Upaya RAsi, as her associate in the government, and as the 
future supreme ruler of Cashmir. This was the last act of her life, and is 
the last event recorded by our author, whose history closes with the death of 
Dippi Rint, and accession of SANGRAMAD£va in the 79th year of the 
Cashmirian cycle, or the year of our Lord 1025, and after the queen had 


held the sole sovereignty of the country for three and twenty years, 


* The territory governed by this prince is not named: ‘he might in fact have not yet been in pos- 
session of any, as the son only of the sovercign of Lahore, Anandapala, whose successor about the date 
of the above events, is named by Ferishta, Pitterugepal. Dow, i. 58. It must be observed however that 
if the dates of our history and the Mahommedan histosy accorded, we should have had in the former, 
some notice of the repeated visits to Cashmir paid by Mahmeed in 1005, 1015 and 1018; the history of 
Cathana coming down to 1025: one or other however may err by a few years, if indeed the error is not 
as much of facts as of dates. The author of the Tabcat Acberi states indeed thet Mahmoud was repeat- 
cdly foiled in his attempts to penetrate into Cashmir. 


a 
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FIRST PERIOD, 
(In whichthe duration of the se- 
veral reigns ie not specified. ) 
Cashmir colonised by Cue 


PA: desbaw- cten és 
Fifty-three Princes; names un- 
known; reigned .. .... } 


Gonerda 1st. Cali. 653 or ..- 


Damodara Ist. .:.. «.cee- 
Gonerda 2nd. ...... 
Thirty-five Princes ; names for- 
gotten. eevnce eoereerece 
BQVA uviisu’ “ceases aiatens 
Cusésaya .....505  ceeees 


Khagéndra .+..--  eseeee 
Sureridra ..06 csescoeces 
Godhara eee e eeee @ee@ 


Saverma ...066 © ccccecse 
Jamaca eercoenve eegoerrsnee ee 
Sachinara...... Seana 
ASOCR one eee err 
Jaloca 2.05 cvvese aa 


Damodara 2nd. .. .. 
Hushca 
Jushea 

Canishca 


Abhimanyu... datetews 
Fifty-one reigns ending .... ‘B.C.118: 


: Tortar Princes. 
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SECOND OR ADITYA DYNASTY. 


Prafapaditya .... 32 =. | B.C. 168-9 [ BC. to 
Jalaucas: ...... 32, | 126-9 [| AD. 22 
Tunjina ........| 386 104-9 [| ° 6A 
Vijaya .....0.. 8 _ 66-9 90 
60-9 98 
AT¥a =n aeee 47 23-9 436 
Six Princes reigned .. .. 192 years. 
AVEFAge ..2550.. sevcee 32 years. 


THIRD OR GONERDIYA DYNASTY AGAIN. 


Méghavdhana .. 34 A.D. 23-3 — 
Sréshtasépa ... 30 67-9 — 
_Hiranya wea 30-2 87-3 — 
Matrigupta .... 4-9 117-5 471 
Pravaraséna 122-2 476 
Yudhisht’hir 2d... 39 3 185-2 499 
Nan dravat ; 13 224-6 §22 
Ranéditya a 300 237-6 545 
Vicramaditya .. 637-5 568 
Baldditya 36 579-5 692 


Ten Princes reigned 592 years and 2 months, ac- 


cording to the original computation ; 433 ac- 


cording to. the adjusted one, furnishing j tr either 
case an inadmissible average. 


nm 


FOURTH OR CARCOTA DYNASTY. 


Reign. | Date A. D.- 
Durlabhaverddhana .... 36 615- 6§ 





he grounds on whieh the adjustments are made | Pratapdditya ere ef’ 50 661- 6 
are explained in the following remarks. Chandrapira steeds 8 8 701- 6 
Térdpira i Laat 4 710- 1 
SECOND PERIOD, Lalitaditya § ...... 36 7 714.1 
In which the duration of the several reigns is spe- | Cuvalayaditya ee as ear 1 750- 8 
cified. ne eae 7 75l- 8 
rithivy4pira we wee ees 4 2 758- 8 
FIRST OR GONERDIYA DYNASTY. Sangramfpira Ses eabie | 7 762-10 
Years of ( Date of | Adjuste FOUR. ieee. “weds. Seance 3 769- 10 
reign. the ori- date. | Jay4pira soa da swe | 31 772-10 
| ginal. Lalitapira sw... a eee ee 12 803- 10 
Gonerda 3d. .... | 35 BC.1182 /BC. 38g | Sangrémapira 2nd. 7 815- 10 
Vibhishana .... | 63 1147 370 | Vrihaspati rire 12 822- 10 
Indrajit are 35 6 1096 362 | Ajitapira dasaceimayane ais 36 834- 10 
Ravana lad 30 1060-6 394} Ananedpira ............. 3 870- 10 
Vibhishana 2nd.. 35 6 1030-6 3ig| Utpalapira =... eves 2 873- 1g 
Nara Space 39 9 993 298 | Seventeen Princes reigned 260 years and five 
Siddha rr 60 953-3 280 months, averaging little more than fifteen years 
Utpalacsha osee 30 6 893-3 262 to a reign: from the commencement of this dy- 
Hiranydcsha . 37 7 862-9 244 nasty therefore the liana of the original 
Hiranyacula .... | 60 | 826-2 226 requires no modification. 
aa canis 60 765-2 Qs 
Iracula = ga ee : 
we ihe osa|  se2| FIFTH. THE UTPALA OR VERMA’ DYNASTY, 
aaa ant cose | 380 572-2 164 R - 
asunanda .... | 52 2 642-2 146 eign. teA. D7 * 
Nara 2d. ...... | 60 490 128 oe ee Cashmir yr 
Acsha ........ 60 430 100 | A‘itya Vermé . 28 3 875-10 a 
Gopkditys hah at 60 370 82 Sancara Verma -. | 188 904- 1 59 - 
Gokerna ...... 57 310 64| Gopala Verma .. 2 922- 9 77 
Bre 36 3 253 46 | Sanca ‘ 10 dys ~ 
Yadbishthir . 48 216-9 \ 28 | Sugandhé Rin .. | 2 924- 9 79 
‘i Partha i... 15 926- 9 81 
wenty-one Princes Nirjita Verma, also 
reigned ...... 1013 3 or °~S years. called Pang or 
Average ...5.. 43 or i¥ years. the Cripple ..., ‘ 1 941-9 96 
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Reign. | Date A. D.|\Cashmir LAST OR MIXED DYNASTIEs, 
years. a ok | 
Chacra Vermg «. | 10 942-9 97 | Reign. Date A. D ( Cashmir 
Sura Verma .... | 1 952-9 7 years. 
* Pért’ha, a second Yasascara Déva . ‘ 9 960- 3 146 
time —_,..... 0 6 953-9 8 Sangrama Déva. 06 969- 3 23 6 
Chacra Verm4 do. | 06 954-3 8 6 | Parvagupta ....| 16 969- 9 24 
- Sancara Verdhana | 1 6 954-9 9 Cshémagupta ....| 8 6 97t-3 ( 256 
Chacra Verma, a Abhimanyu eee | 140 979-9 34 
third time, ee 14 956-3 10 6 | Nandigupta....| 11 993- 9 48 
Unmatti Vermé .. | 22 957-7 1110 | Tribhavana ..... .{| 20 984-10 49 1 
Sura Verma 2d. 06 959-9 - 14 Bhimagupta...... 43 996-10 51 1 
Didda Rani ees 23 6 1001-1 55 4 


Twelve Princes reigned 84 years and five months, | Sangrdma Déva .. 1024-7 78 106 


averaging little more than eight years to a 

reign. Besides the Salivukana cera, the original ' Nine Princes reigned to the accession of Sancra- 
introduces with this dynasty a new method of MA Deva 64 years and four months, averaging 
computing, by a cycle pf 100 years. rather more than seven years to a reign. 


@ 


Remarks on the History and Chronology of Cashmir. 


HAVING now completed the sketch of Cashmirian History, it may be ex- 
pected that we should revert to it for a moment, for the purpase of taking 
a concise view of the light which it reflects upon the General History and 
Chronology of the Hindus ; objects of more interest than the local transac- 
tions which it details, and which, circumscribed within. the narrow limits 
of a petty state, of remote site and difficult access, are neither in themselves, 
nor in their effects upon their neighbours, of any magnitude or importance :’ 
jt may be added however that they are of the same general character, as 

the events which make up History in all countries, and may not be there- 
fore devoid of interest, to the mind that can be contented to contemplate 
“man, in so sequestered a region, as the valley of Cashmir. 

It appears very evident that Cashmir has been a regular kingdom for a 
period, that transcends the limits of legitimate history, and even if we feel . 
disposed to contest the accounts of our author, and to dispute his.series of. 
Dynasties and Princes, we must still rest satisfied with the proof of its ex- 
istence either under the names of Caspapyrus or Abisarus,* as early as the 
days of Hzroporus and ALEXANDER: there canbe no doubt however of 
the regular organization of this state at a period, much antecedent, and it 

- is probable that in remote times it exercised a more decided interference 
jn the concerns of India, than it has done for many centuries past: it seemg 


% See Appendi£, No. YIII, 
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highly probable ales that it was the original doqiition of the Péfdava se 


‘princes, and that it furpished in them, Sovereigns to the plains of. Hin- 


dustan. 


t 


. The religion of Cashmir has in like manner been Hindu from a very 
remote date. Originally no doubt it was the Ophite or snake worship, 
but this is a part of the Hindu ritual, and the Négax are included. in the 
orthodox pantheon: the adoration of Siva was soon ingrafted upon this, 
even if the two rites were not originally identified. 


It appears that the Bauddha schism was known in Cashmir at a very early 
period, and possibly preceded the introduction of a fully organized Brah- — 
manical priesthood : it probably in short preceded the introduction of the 
Brahmanical caste. Agoca, although a worshipper of Siva, is said to have 
countenanced this new faith. His son JaLoca commenced his reign with ge- 
rious efforts to suppress it, and it was possibly partly with this view, that he 
introduced the colony of Brahmans from Ganouj, Towards the close of his” 
reign however herelaxed in his hostility to the Bauddhists, and his sucees- 
sor; although. a pious worshipper of Siva, appears: to have participated in the 


.same feeling. The legend of Dimopara’ 8 transformation, indicates his 


‘having incurred the enmity of the Brahmanical order. 


The period that immediately ensues, is of great,interest in the religious 
History of India. Cashmir became a Bauddha country under Tartar princes, 
shortly after the death of Sdcya Sinha, according to our author, and he 
agrees nearly with the Chinese authorities, as to the period .at..which 
that legislator flourished, and according to them, in this very country. 
The latter seems to be an error ; itmay however indicate the.directien where 
the birth of: the elder Buddha happened, and in connexion with-the-circum- | 
stances narrated by the Sanscrit writer, seems to point out an extra-In- 
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dian origin. for this religion :* its predominance in Cashmir was of short 
" duration, as although not extirpated, it speedily and finally gave way be- 
fore the preponderance of the Brahmanical faith. If any conclusion might 
be drawn from such imperfect premises, it might be supposed, that theinha- 


bitants of Cashmir originally followed an idolatrous system of their own, 
to which they superadded a few ill defined Gods and céremonies, borrow- 
ed from the Brahmans of the plains ; that whilst they were yet open to con- 
vérsion, an attempt was made from the other side, or from Tartary, to mtro- 
duce Buddhaism amongst them, which was combated and finally frustrat- 
ed by southern assistance : the national faith of Cashme has ever since 
continued Hindu, and the almost exclusive form of adoration has been that 
addressed to Siva and his Sacti. | 


- Thechronology of the Réjd Taringift is not withoutitsinterest. The dates 
are regular, and for along time both probable and consistent, and as they 
may enable us to determine the dates of persons and events, in other parts 
of India ; as wellas in Cashmir, a short review of them may not be wholly 
tnprofitable | | : 


The mofed recent the period, the more likely it is that its shield wil] 
bé cdtrect ; and it will be therefore advisable to commence with the most 


*Simr WIiiiam Jongs alludes to the white and ruddy complexion of Buppga as ealeulated to cor. 
vince Mons. BaiLLy of the Tartar origin of this legislator. Mons. Remusat Ain the Journal Des 
Savans, Octre. 1819 ,) commenting on some of the epithets descriptive of BuppHna<, contained in a Polyglot 
Beuddha vocabulary compiled in China (or rather translated from some Indian work, one of the lan- 
‘guages being Sanscrit,) notices this epithet Suvernachhavi (gad wfa:) the golden hued, but with- 


eat. being inclined to draw such a conelusion from it as Mons. BAILLy might have drawn. The descrip- 
tion of this Buddha however, as contained in the Vocabulary described by Mons. Remusat, Mines de 
L’Orient, vol. iv. connected with the circamstances we have had occasion to notice in the text, tends 
-wéry much to ednfirm the idea of the-original Bauddha schism having been imported from Tartary. The 
name of this legislator, Sacya, is farther evidence to the same effect : its Sansorit etymologies are very 
unsatisfactory, and it was not improbably connected with the national name Sace by which the East- 
ern Scythians or Tartars were formerly known both in Europe and India. The distinction between 
the difforent Buddhas ef whom Gautama, prince of Behar, was one, must always be borne in mind 
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modern, and recede gradually to the most remote dates. The Table prefixed 
was necessarily constructed on a different principle, and depends upon the 
date of Gonerda the 3rd, which, as I have previously explained, is esta- 
blished according to the Chronology of the text, Gonerpa 3rd lived, ac- 
_cording to CALHANA Pafidit, 2330 years before the year of Saca 1070, or 
A.D. 1148, and consequently his accession is placed B. C. 1182: the peri- 
ods of each reign are then regularly deduced till the close of the history, 
which is thus placed in the year of Christ 1025, or about 120 years before 
the’ author’s. own time. That the reign of the last sovereign did terminate 
about the period assigned, we may naturally infer, not only from its proxt- 
mity to what we may conclude was the date at which the work was written, 
but from the absence of any mention of Mahmud’s invasions, and the intro- 
duction of a Prituivi1 Pita, who is very possibly the same with the 
‘Pitrenuce Pau of Lakore, mentioned in the Mohammedan histories. 


Taking therefore the date of Didda Réni, as being at least very near 
the truth, we may go up the list with some confidence through three dy- 
nasties at least. The three last series present an aggregate of thirty-eight 


= 


princes, and but 409 years, giving us less than eleven years to a reign, an 


average rate, with which the most cautious chronologist may be contented. 
The first of the three series, which presents the longest average, gives us 
less than 16 years to a reign, which is equally unexceptionable, and we 
have therefore every reason to conclude that the chronology of our author 
is perfectly accurate, as far back as the year 616 of the Christian era. 


The History of Cashmir is too purely domestic during thé period com- 
prised within these limits, for us to be able to apply the chronology of the 
author to the establishment of dates, for incidents or persons of interest in 
the records of Hindustan. Sancara Vermi is said to have subverted the 
extensive empire acquired by Brosa, and he may be supposed therefore to 
have been nearly contemporary with that prince. Sa NCARA VERMA reigned 
from 904 to 922. The date of Bhoja is now fixed with tolerable certainty 


‘within the-limits of the beginning of the tenth and that of the eleventh cens 
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tury. - The Rdjé Taringi&i however would throw him farther back, if 
he preceded Sancara VermA, and place him in the close of the ninth cen- 
tury. We need not expect however extreme accuracy in this matter, and 
may rest satisfied with considering it as an approximation to the truth, and 


generally as an additional testimony of Buosa’s having flourished early in 
the tenth century. 


The reign of Jayipina from 772 to 803 may hereafter throw some light 
upon the literary history of the Hindus, when the writings of the authors 
patronized by him shall be met with. It is highly probable that CsuHipa is 
the commentator on AMERa, in which case, we have advanced one step in 
the antiquity of that philologist. What author is meant by Bhatéa is not as- 
certained ; it cannot be Mammaffa Buatfa, the Cashmirian author of the 
Cavya Pracéga, as that writer must have been subsequent to Sri Hersua, a 
king of Cashmir, who reigned about 40 years after our history closes, and 
to whom, or to whose warks, frequent reference is made in the Cévya Pracdga. 


Another set of names of literary interest occurs in the reign of Latiti- 
piTya, from A.D. 714 to 750. Two of the three are yet tobe ascertained, 
but it is highly satisfactory to have fixed the date of so eminent a writer as 
Buavasyuti. If Yasgovermi, king of Canouj, should elsewhere appear 
to be the same as Kfrt1 VermA, it would tend to some important conclu- 
sions in this branch of literary enquiry. The state of India at the period 
of LauitdpiTya’s reign is tolerably well detailed by our author, but it is 
unnecessary to examine the subject here, as it has been dwelt upon at 
some length in the note relating to his supposed military marches. 


After passing the limits of -the year 616, the character of our author's 
chronology undergoes an unfavourable change. Thirty-seven princes in 
three dynasties reign 1797 years, or on an average more than 48 years 
each, an average term which very much exceeds possibility, and which can 
only be explained by supposing either, that the number of princes is de- 
fective, and that the reigns of those who have disappeared from the record, 
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‘have been added to those of the princes lucky enough to have escaped 
oblivion, or that the whole are carried too far back into antiquity, and the 
date of Gonerpa from which it starts, having heen made much too remote, 
it was necessary to elongate the respective reigns to fill up the protracted 
interval: both these sources of error most probably exist, but there seems 


reason to suppose, that the first is more particularly the cause of the objec- 
tionable duration assigned to several reigns. 


The Third Dynasty embraces ten princes, and a period of 592 years, but as 
one of them RaNApitva engrosses three centuries, the remaining 292 
years are to be divided amongst nine kings, giving an average of little more 
than 32 years to areign. The most remarkable person alluded to as connected 
with general history, is VicramApitya, the second king of that appellati- 
on introduced by our author: he is placed in a period new to the many en- 
quiries regarding his date, or in the year A. D. 117, shortly after which he 
must have died, according to CaLHaka Pandit. We have no clue therefore 
to the identification of this prince, and, in the absence of better grounds of 
conjecture, may attempt it by adverting to the erroneous reign of RafApt- 
TY of three centuries, as well as the long reigns of almost all the princes 
of the dynasty. It seems likely, that the VicramApiryva, who put the brah- 
man MArricupta on the throne of Cashmir, was the prince of that name 
who lived in the 5th century, or in 441:* that CaLnaKa, or preceding writers, 
confounding him with the Sacdri prince, although they did not make him 
exactly contemporary even with SALIVAHAN, placed him fully three centuries 
too early: that when they came to the Circota dynasty, they found out 
their mistake, and could devise no other method of correcting it, than by 
adding the deficient years to the reign of RaNApitTya, and thus embellish- 
ing their history with a marvel. The defeat of Sinipitya by PRAVARASENA, 
as has been noticed, confirms this view of the subject. The VicRAMADITYA 
of the 5th century reigned, it is said, 100 years, dying in A.D.541 butac- 
cording to the Satrunjaya Mahatmaya, SrvAvirya was king in 447; we may 
therefore restrict the father to a sufficiently probable rcign of about 35 
‘years, when we shall have Pravaraséna, king of Cashmir, in 476. Between 


his accession, and that of Durtabyua VERDDHANA, we shall then have an 


* ALR. ix. 175, 
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interval of 139 years, to be divided amongst six princes, and although this 
will give us a little more than the probable average reign, or 23 years for 
each prince, yet it still is not extravagant, and the excess may either goto 
form an unusually long reign for RaNApITyA, whence arose the tradition 
of its lasting for three centuries, or it may be required for the apparent 
chasm that exists between his reign, and the unconnected succession of 
the Cashmirian prince, named also VICRAMADITYA. 


By bringing the reign of Pravaraséna so low as A.D. 476, we are in- 
volved in some perplexity, as to the propriety of subjecting the preceding 
dynasties to a proportionate reduction. If the series of the princes were 
accurately stated, this would seem to be a necessary consequence, and if 
besides this we should restrict the duration of each reign to the highest pos- 
sible average or 20 years, we shall then effect a very material modification 
of our author’s chronology, and reduce his first date from 1182 B.C. to no 
more than 144 years before that era. There are however some difficulties in 
the way of this computation :-— 


The first is the reign of PraripApitya, q kinsman of VICRAMADITYA, 
placed however by our author 168 B. C. and consequently, according to 
him, not connected with the Vicramdditya, from whose time the Samvat era 
is dated. This inference so obviously arises from the system of our author's 
chronology, that it is entitled to but little weight, unless that can be proved 
unexceptionable. We may therefore concludethat PratipapiTya was con- 
nected with the family of the Sachri VicramApiTya, and that he lived a- 


. bout the commencement of the christian era: it does not appear that he was 


contemporary with his illustrious kinsman. From Pratipdpitya, to Prava-— 
raséna, we have ten princes, and 486 years, which gives us consequently the 
inadmissible duration of 48 years toareign. The original chronology is less 
extravagant, but equally improbable, as that gives us an average of 29 years 
to areign: there is an error therefore somewhere in this part of the histo- 
ry, and either the chronology is wrong, or the series of princes is inaccurate. 
It is worthy of remark, that the course of succession is a very interrupted one 
throughout the whole period: PratdpApitya himself ascends the throne 
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without any apparent cause. Visaya who succeeds Tunsina secmis'ta have 
had an equally undefined claim. Ax¥4A of the resuscitate d Sandhimati; was 
evidently an impostor, who succeeded JayéNbeA, after an interval, which ig _ 
not specified. Mécuavinana, though called the great grandson of Yup- 
HISHfH1IR might have been a more remote descendant, and the period as- 
sigtied fur the foreigner Matrigupta’s election and government, appears to 
be thiuch too contracted : it is net unlikely therefore that the transactions of 
tlié period are imperfectly narrated, and that the blank intervals created by 
the omission, have been distributed antongst such portions of the record as 
havé beén presetvéd. | 

The farther back we préceed, the more likely it becomes, that such omis- 
sions have extensively and ftequently occurred, and accordingly we find 
the reigns increase very materially in their assigned duration. The aver- 
age of the 21 reigns of the first dynasty, exceeds 48 years ; there are how- 
ever séveral chasms in the history, which have been noticed at the time of 
theit occurtence, and it is difficult to ddmit any very material reduction of the. 
date of the first of the series, in consequence of our author’s near agreement 
with the CHinese and Tibetiah writers as to the existence of Sicya about 
tén centuries anterior to the Christian era. We have only one clue toa re- 
duction of this date: it is possible, that the text has confounded the ori- 
ginal Buddha, with the Sicy« of the 6th century before Christ. This is the 
more probable, because from earlier events it appears that, Bauddhism pre- 
ceded in Cashmir the Sieya alluded to ; consequently he could not have 
been the primitive Buddka, the founder of the faith: if this be thé case, we 
shall redace the date of the 3rd Gonerda to something more than a centu- _ 
ry dnd a hedf subséquént to the Gautama, who flourished about 542 A.C. 
or te about B. C. 388 and this will leave us an ayerage of no more ‘than 18 
years for the reigns of this dynasty. 


That the third Gowgepa reigned about the beginning of the fourth century 
before Christ, derives some support from the possible connexion between 


I 
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some.of the Transactions recorded i in the history of Cashmir, and those which 
took place inthe. neighbouring countries in collateral periods, especially 
the ‘Turushka-or Scythian invasions of Persia. 

‘The temporary occupation of Media by. the ‘Scythians, took place accord- 
ing to the most approved computations about the end of the seventh cen- 
tury before the christian era and they were defeated and expelled about 
the beginning of the 6th.* This period should correspond in Cashmirian 
history,on the:principles we have adopted for its chronology, with the reign 
of Asoka the third prince anterior to the Tartar rulers, and we €nd it par- 
ticularly noticed in his reign that Cashmir was over-run with Mlech’chhas 
or barbarians, possibly some of the fugitives from the pdwer of the Persian 
monarch, who endeavoured in their retreat to establish themselves in 


Cashmir. 


The Scythian subjugation of Media appears asa single and transitory, 
revolution as recorded by Herodotus, but in the pages of the Persian wri-, 
ters it occurs, only as one of various vicissitudes, in the long struggle for. 
superiority between the sovereigns of Iran and Turan: This war began it ap- 
pears with Feridun, whom modern, writers agree to place about 748 B. C.f 
Kai Kaus according to the Persians, and Cyrus according to the Greeks, in-. 
_vaded the Massagetce and was defeated ifnot slain in the engagement. It 

was in the reign of this prince and that of his successor, Ka1 Kuosrv, 
that the prowess of Rustem was displayed so fatally in opposition to 
AFrasiAB, and the armies of Turan, and whatever Grecian princes may be | 
regarded as the representative of his masters, it is unquestionable that the, 
periods in which they reigned approach to those of the Tartar conquest of. 
Cashmir. Perhaps however it may be still more satisfactorily associated, 
with events, undoubtedly posterior to the wars, in which Rustem’s celebrity. 


* According to Larcher (Tradaction D’Herodote) The first 633 B.C. and the second 605 B.C. Ac- 
cording to Valney (Chronologie D’Herodote. ) The Poona invasion occurred B.C. 626 and hes ex- 
pa sion in 598. é ee re 

+ Malcolm, i. 213, 220. Kennedy, (Bombay Transactions,) ii, 120, 
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_was first acquired, and may. have formed an Episode in the furious and for. 


a time triumphant invasion of Persia, by the Tartar king Agyase; when 


‘Khorasan was plundered, Balkh was taken, and the old king of Persia 


‘Lourasp was iticluded in the general massacre of the priests. and follow- 
ers of Zoroaster.* If the king of Persia, Gusurasp, the object of these 
hostilities, be the same with Darius Hystaspes, as seems probable, these 
events should have occurred between the years B.C. 521 gnd 485—By the 
computation of the Sanscrit text, the Turushka princes must have reigned 
some time subsequent to Sacya Sinha, who as Gautama dates B.C. 542, but 
At_is not at all clear that the three princes were cotemporary, and we have 
no guide to the duration of their authority, beyond the inferences already 
alluded to, derived from its ceasing within a century and a half after the death 
of the legislator : supposing them then to have been half a century later, they 
will be cotemporary with the war between the Persian and Tartar monarchs, 
-and may have been individual adventurers who took advantage of the tem- 
porary confusion to establish themselves in Cashmir: it is also worthy of 
observation, that as they brought with them a new impulse to the Bauddha 
religion, so the war between Arsasp and GusHTasP was entirely religious, 
arising out of the attempt ofthe former to compel the latter to revert to the 
common faith of their ancestors, very probably the Bauddha or Sakyan, that 
of the Suce or Scythians, which GusutasP had abandoned for the religion 


of the Medes, the worship of Fire. 


If the Tartar princes then governed Cashmir through the greater part of 


® Malcolm’s Persia, i. 62. 
+ In the days of Cyrus, as well obearved by Volney, the Petsians did not worship the elements: 


this opinion is founded on the account given by Nicolas Damascenus of the pile prepared toburn Croo- 
sus, which Volney infers he derived from Xanthus who wrote a history of the kings of Lydia 40 years 
before Herodotus: it was on that occasion the historian states, that the Persians established the law, 
conformably to the oracles of Zoroaster, that Fire should be no more contaminated with the carcases 
of the dead. Chronologie D’Herodote, 261. In the code of the Parsis however the other elements 
receive equal veneration. | Elementa enim omnia tenentur servari pura. Hyde Hist. Relig. vet. 

Per. 414. Persce nolentes Terram polluere defanctoram corpora non bhumant, ‘&e. Ibid. Yet the 
Tomb of Cyrus was very celebrated, and event Darius Hystaspes himself is said by Ktesias to have 
had his tomb prepared whilst living—how are these contradictions to. be reconciled. 
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the ‘fifth century before the Christian era, as appears likely, the accession 
of Gonerda the third must of course be assigned to the commencement of 
the fourth, and as the year 150 of Sacya or B. C. 392, fell according to the 
original within the reign of ABHIMANYU, we may place it a few years sub- 
sequent or B. C. 388. 


Without venturing to place much reliance on the coincidence of names 
adverted to in the note (p. 27), we may observe that both it, and the frequent 
mention of the Mlech’chhas which occurs in the succeeding reigns, are fayour- 
able to our hypothetical adjustment of the dates, if the barbarians and fo- 
reigners alluded to, can be considered to bear any relation to the Macedo- 
nian invasion or Bactrian kingdom, — : 


~ Tt were too wild an attempt to carry the investigation of our duthor’s 
chronology beyond the period at which we have now artived. He pretends 
not to precision himself. Of the fifty-three princes with whom he has peo- 
pled the years that elapse between the first and third GoneRpaA, thirty-five 
‘are without names, and the rést without dates. ©The singular view he has 
taken of the era of CrisuNa will be fally commented on, but itis still toe 
‘tar remote to bear any histofical character. We may perhaps however de- 
yive from the Rdjd@ Fariagifii, a confirmation of the theories, that place the 
Ydédava and Pdfideva associates within the limits of the 14th century bes | 


fore the Christian era. 


The eighteen Princes whese names occur in the list will give us, upon 
the average of 20 years to a reign, 360 years, There are however but sixteen 
reigns particularised, and supposing these to be the whole number, the com- 
putation is but 320 years, which, being added to the date of GonERDA the 

third, as above conjecturally fixed at B.C. 388, gives us 708 B.C. for the 
date of Crisona and YupHISHTHIR. But it is admitted that the first Bup- 
pua, whose date may be considered at least 1000 B.C.* was something pos- 


* BuppHA, according to Abul-fazl, B, €. 1340 De Guignes, 1027 Jones, 1027 
Couplet, 1006 Giorgi, 959 Rentley, 108} 
Bailly, 1031 Ditto, 1004 


The later date assigned to this legislator undoubtedly refers fo a different peragn, 





le 
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teriorto the heroes of the great war,* and we require therefore a considerable 
addition to the years that elapsed between the first and third Gonerpa. This 
addition we may derive from the thirty-five nameless kings, whose insertion 
probably was designed to fillupthechasm, and will allow two or threecen- 
turies to be added tc the interval: we shall then perhaps, as a matter of chro- 
nological, though not historical accuracy, be near the truth, if we admit the 
51 reigns, and give them an average length of 20 years, as we shall then 
have Crisuna alive about 1400 B. C. a computation which will agree well 
enough with those which have been made by our most e minent scholars.f 


The period that intervenes between the first Gonerna and the coloniza- 
tion of the country under Casyapa is stated in the original to be 1266 
years: that the precise extent of this interval has not been recorded with 
that precision which the author affects, may easily be granted, but there 
is some reason to suspect that it is very near the truth, and in that case it 
is of no small importance, as it gives probability to the whole scheme of 
our conjectural chronology for the Hindu history, and furnishes an addi- 
tional testimony to the veracity of the Mosaic record. 


If Gonerpa the first lived about 1400 years before Christ, and 1266 years 
intervened between his reign and the desiccation of Cashmir, we place that 
event 2666 years before the Christian era, and in fact within a near ap- 


* Sin Wu. Jones says 200 years, according to the Cashmirians, who boast of his (Buddha’s) de- 
scent in their kingdom, (A. R. i. 425.) Ifhe alluded to the R4jé4 Taringiny, and there is no other Cash- 
mirian authority yet in the possession of Europeans, he must have been misinformed, as far as regards 
the latter part of this statement ; the birth of Buddha, either the first or second, being no where men- 


tioned in the work of Kalhana, to have occurred within the limits of Cashmir. 


+. Mr. Colebrooke supposes the Vedas were not arranged in their present form earlier than the 
14th century before the Christian zra, (A. R. vii. 24;) but Vyasa the compiler was contemporary with 
the heroes of the Mah4bharat, consequently they flourished about the period assigned in the text. Ma- 
jor Wilford computes the close of the great war, as having taken place B.C. 1370 (A. R. ix.) Dr. 
Hamilton considers Sri Krishna to have lived somewhat later; or in the 12th century before our ra, 
(Genealogies of the Hindus, Introduction, p. 24.) 
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proximation to the period at which the Deluge may be supposed have 
aecurred,* and to which event therefore the tradition really relates. 


- 


* The ordinary computations place this event A. C. 2349, but late writers of equal research and 
“various sentiments agree in considering this too recent.— Dom Clement. ‘« L’Art de verifier les dates,” 
make its date A. C. 8310. (Journal Des Savans. Fevrier, 1820). A writer in the Classical Journal (Sir 
Wm. Drummond apparently) estimates the date 3128 years before the birth of Christ (C. J. 24. 153) 
and the Rev. G. C. Faber, following the chronology of the Samaritan Pentateuch, places the Deluge 
-A. C. 2938. (Origin of Pagan Idolatry, vol. iii. 669.) Even then if we admit the original chronology 
-witheat alteration, it will not be very far beyond the first of these periods, and it comes within the li- 
mits of the two hundred theories of Christian writers, which have taken arange of from 6984 to 3616, 
for the number of years that elapsed between the creation and the commencement of our wera. i 
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No. I. | 
Legend of the drying of the Valley of Cashmir, from the Wakiat-t-Caskmir. 
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The country was entirely covered with water, in the midst of which a 
demon, Jaladeo, resided, who preyed upon mankind, and seized on every 
thing and person he could meet within the neighbouring regions. It hap- 


pened at length that Casuer, the son of Martcui, and according to some 


accounts the grandson of Brau, visited this country, and having spent 
some time in pious abstraction on mount Sumer, turned his attention to the 
desolated appearance of the earth, and enquired its cause: the people 
told him of the abode of Jaladeo in Sati Sur, and his predatory incursions 
upon them. The heart of Cashe/ was moved to compassion, and he took 
' up his residence in Noubadan, near Hirapur, for a thousand years, em- 
ploying that period in religious austerities ; in consequence of which, Ma- 
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HADEO appeared to hin; and assented to his prayers for the extirpation of 
Jaladeo. Maninveo accordingly sent his servants Visonu and Braumh 
to expel the demon. VisHNu was engaged in the conflict 100 years, when 
finding that the mud and water afforded a secure retreat to the Deo, he at 
last made the chasm at Baramouleh, by which the waters were drained off, 
the demon exposed, taken and slain, and the country recovered and ren- 
dered habitable ; being thence called Cashef-Sir, or the mountain of Cashef. 


No. IT. 
Snake worship in Cashmir, 


WE have frequent occasion to notice the important figure which snakes 
and snake deities make in the worship and traditionary history of Cash- 
mir. The extent and permanence of the superstition we may learp 
from Adulfazl, who observes, that in seven hundred places there are cary- 
ed figures of snakes, which they worship. Ay. Ac. ii. 148. His statement 
is in fact taken from the text of Punya Buatta: for its being as old as 
the age of ALEXANDER, we have what may be regarded as sufficient, though 
indirect testimony ; for ONESICRITUS, as quoted by STRABO, avers, that . 
ABISARUS, who we’ shall hereafter see is a misnomer for Cashmir, or a 
part of it, is said by his embassadors to cherish two enormous dragons, 
wap d duo Spc xovlag dary yer roy ou rep’ aulou me ex tsug *P "ePeosyas Toy pee 6ydojxovl ar 
-mnyay, roy 8 retlapaxosle, mpos Tors éxoerdy, ws espyeey "Ovxovxpilos. 

Apud quem, Abisarum, legati ab eo missi, nunciaverunt, duos dracones 
nuttiri, alterum octoginta cubitorum longitudine, alterum centum et qua- 
driginta, ut Onesicritus refert. The Oxford editor judiciously observes on 
this passage; ‘‘Serpentes in India nonnulli pedes 30 longitudine equant ;, 
nulli autem superant. Quo circa hec legatorum relatio, ad cultum Idola;, 


tricum referre videtur, nam Idola esse magnitudinis vere mirabilis, in tem-, 
plis Indorum constat. Exinde Dracones esse ingentes figuras in templis, 
suspicor, et legati vel vivos existire finxerunt, vel Macedones eorum Lin; 


w 
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guam minus intellexerunt. Page 994 and note.—Mr,; R: P. Knight, inhis 
‘inquiry into the Symbolical language of ancient Art and Mythology, 
. (Classical Journal, vol. xxiii. p. 14) states, upon the authority of Mazximin 
- of Tyre, that when Alexander entered India, ‘‘Tax1Lvs, a powerful prince 
. of the country” (he was raja of the Tacshasilas) ‘showed him a serpent 
‘of enormous size, which he nourished with great care, and revered as the 
image of the God whom the Greek writers from the similitude of his attributes 
called Dionysus or Bacchus.” Whether the Cashmirian worship of snakes 
was mystical, at least'in the earliest ages, may be questioned. There is 
likewise reason to suppose that this worship was diffused throughout the 
. whole of India, as besides the numerous fables and traditions relating to the 
Nédgas or snake gods, scattered through the Purdnas, vestiges ofit still re- 
main in the actual observances of the Hindus. _It seems not improbable 
that the destruction of the whole serpent race by JANAmésayaA, the son of 
ParicsuHitT, recorded in the Purdnas as a historical fact, may in reality im- 
ply the subversion of thelocal and original superstition, and the erection 
of the system of the Vedas upon its ruins. | 


No. Il. 
Of the Pandaa Regio of the Classical Writers. 


In this as in several instances we may trace apparently very different 
places, some not very far remote, however, and all not improbably resolva- 
ble into thé same, or at least in some manner connected. We have in the 
first place a city of the Sogdians, called Panda, as Puiny, vi. 16, Ultra 
Sogdiani, oppidum Panda: and Souinus (c. 49) Ultra hos (Bactros) Pan- 
da, oppidum Sogdianorum. The same authorities mention a Gens Panda or 
Pandea gens, whom Pliny (vi. 20) places low down on the Indus, near 
its mouths. Soxinvus (c. 52) probably intends to assign them a similar 
site. ARRIAN says the Pandan region was denominated after Pandea, 
the daughter of Hercules, it being the country in which she was born, and 
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which he governed xa} ray yalony weile éyévdlo xaos Folivos txérpebev adlny op yew 
‘Hipaxadns, Tavdains, rng rasdég exwvupov, but he does not indicate its locality 
‘beyond the remark that Hercules was particularly venerated by the Sura- 
sent, the people on the Jobares, whose chief cities were Methora and Klet- 
sobora, these being in fact the Surasenas on the Jamuna, one of whose ca- 
pital cities was Mathura, and we might consequently suppose he meant by 
the Pand@a regio, the country along the western bank of the Jamuna. The 
mext authority, and who first speaks with precision of the situation of the 
northern Pandyans, (for we need not here advert to the Pandion of the 
Peninsula) is Protemy ; he fixes them at once in the Punjab, about the 
Hydaspes, the Vitasta, or river of Cashmir ; [ep} 32 riv Brdctga-ny 7j TIAN AQor 
(xov8ooswv) yapa, Circa autem Bydaspum, Pandovorum regio; a place, 
where, agreeably to the views of the text, we might expect at the period of 
- the history of the Mahdbhédrat to find them, That they came originally from 
Sogdiana would be also in harmony with our view of the subject, and 
their occupation of the upper part of the Doab is matter of fact. It is also 
probable that the same race extended themselves southward to Cambay antl 
Guzerat, and ultimately to Madura, in the south, known to the classical Geo- 
graphers as Madura Pandionis, the various positions being all correct at 
various epochs, and marking the migratory course of the descendants of 
Panpv. The accounts gathered by MeGastTHENES, which are adopted by 
ARBIAN and Purny, of the customs of this country, and its traditionary 
. history, are obviously to be traced to Indian sources, and are connected 
with the history of the Pdndavas, It was the only Indjan country zZo- 
verned by Queens they observe. We have a Str! Rajyam, or feminine go- 
yernment, frequently noticed in the text, but this lay to the east. The no- ‘ 
tion seems really to have originated in the practice of one woman being marr 
ried to several husbands, a practice prevailing still throughout the Himalaya, 
and of an antiquity prior to the marriage of the five Pundava brethren to 
Bravupaol ; Yupuisufuir observing, in answer to the objection urged 
by her father Daupapa, that they only followin this polyandrian marriage, 
the path trod by other princes, Ce AAT Wawa AaAAAT u (Mahabh, 
Adi. p.) We have seen .abave thatthe Pandean country, according to Mex 
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“GAsTHENES was denominated after a Queen who was the daughter of 
‘ Hercules, a demigod, especially venerated by the Suraseni, and these ideas 
-are of Indian origin although corrupted and disfigured, for Prit’HA or _ 


Cuntt wife of Pitou and mother of the Passavas, was the daughter 


of Séra, king of the Surasénas. trae ASRS aqzafuantaa | RITKAT CAT 


“Wat Sq ata fear ata n «Sra the most illustrious of the Yadus, was the fa- 
-ther of Vasupeva; his daughter named Prit’HA was of unequalled beauty.” 
(Mahabh. Adi. P. ) The identity of place and persons is therefore unques- 


‘tionable: as to Hercuves he may have been readily fabricated out of Sora 
‘which, jn its usual import means “‘a Hero,” or the Herculean exploits of 


Bavaria may have given to the Greek areasonable pretext for assigning 
to him a Grecian appellation, 


No. IV. 
On the date of Yudhishthir, fe. 


Tae ere passage is here itiataed ian with its most. obvious 
translation, and the chronological results which it appoors to — 


wenetearnaetiate Tar: | wmutsitt ameter 3 Revere: att gi ’ 
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Gonerda end other kings governed Cashmir in the Cali yug 2268 years. 
Misled by the Bh4rata (war) being said to take place at the end of the 
Dwaparg age, some consider these computations as incorrect. Taking the 

ane . 
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-. number of princes, and the aggregate. of their-reigns, and deducting it 
‘from the portion of the Cali (that has past) the remainder does not agree 
with that (that should be left :) abandoning that (computation, ) the year of 
Cali 653, being passed, the Curus and Pandus existed. In the current year 
the 24th (of the Cashmirian cycle) of the present era or Saca 1070, from 
the 3rd Gonerda 2330 years have elapsed ; the sum of the reigns of the fifty- 
two princes was 1266. Confirmation of the date is derivable from the calcula- 
tion made by astronomical writers of the motion of the seven Rishis, which 
goes from star to star (i. e. performs a complete revolution, ) in 100 years, and 
the Munis being in Magha, the earth was er id Yudhishihir, the era 
of whose Government i is 2526, | | . 


The 3rd Gonerdais the Kenund who succeeds ABHIMUN, the first prince, 
whose term of ruling is particulayized in the Ayin-Acberi, and in the origi- 
nal: the preceding series of princes in béth is without specific dates,. but 
as the number of reigns in that series may be considered as either 50 or 
52, it so far agrees with that of the first fifty-two monarchs whose names 
are not recorded, and the aggregate of their reigns although not mentioned, 
may probably be considered the same, or 1266 years. I'am not quite sure in- 
deed that the 1266 years do not belong to the series of which the names are 
specified, and that Abulfazl or his guide have not erred in placing them 
opposite to the fifty-two anknowi sovereigns ; however, be that as it may, if 
we allow. 1236 years from Gonerda the first, to Gonerda the third, and 2330 
years from Gonerda the third to the years of Sdlivdhana 1070=A. D. 1148, 
we shall come pretty near to the era of the Curus and Pandavas as given in 
the above extract. Séliv4hana 1070-++-78. A. D: 1148 

A. D. 1820 





Years 672 ago. 


| il year of the Cali 4920—672=—=4248 years. 
From Gonerda 3rd, - = 2330 


Gonerda Ist - - - - 1266 : 
e* — 3596 





Unaccounted for years of the Cali, ~ 652 
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being: ‘thé “Period that preceded Gonerpa Ist, but he was contemporary 

with: Yudhishthir and consequently that prince ‘was alive in the year of Cali 
65%, which ‘sufficiently corresponds with the notion mentioned by our au- 
thir, of the Curus and the Péfidus existing after the year of the Cali Yug 

A different mode of calculation will come much to the same thing, mak. 
ing however the petiod Close in the Saca year 1073 instead of 1070 ag 
above: what the author medns by the Laukika or current year 24, is ex- 
plained in the close of the history, and refers to the year of a particular cy- 





| cle —— to Cashmir. 
Years. 
From the 3rd Gonerda, - - - - - © += = + 2330 
_, From the Ist to the 3rd, - © = = = = = = 1266 
eo a | 3596 : 
-- .¥ears of the Cali to the Ist G onerda, > = we 653 - > 
* on Spee Seeaeiiee. eer leA Ge a : ape Ae . 4949 . 


Deduct from the present Cali year - - - - ~ 4920 





671 years ago.. 


Deduct the same from the present Saca year 1744—671....1073 | 
Year of Sqcareferredto - - - - - 1073=A.D. 1151 


. A third -calculation turns. upon the time specified on ‘the authority, in 
fact of VarAHAminipa, as.the duration of Yudhishthir’s era, which according 
to the opinion of most Pandits ceased with the institution of Vicrama’ s, 





This period comprehends. 2 = says - 2526 years. , og 
Added of Sacayears - - = - - = = - 1070 2 
tng OM Sete ee lk 3596 : 


The’ Sica year 1076 (1744—1070) was 674 years ago and 49206744240 


M2 
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of the, Cali. But -bythis only 3596 years are aceounted for, and there is 
remaining, of the Cali 650: however our author here brings Yudhishthira’s 
era to the Sélivéhana ra, as otherwise the difference betweep that and 
Vicrama’s or 134 years, must be added to the 650; he also compytes the 
difference between Vicrama and Salivahana to be 135 years; we are they 
quite in possession of his meaning, for; 

Years of the Cali to.the era of Yudhishthir, ° 653 

Year from Yudhishthir to Silivdhana, - - 2526 

Years from S4liv4hana to our anthor’s own date, 1070 





~ 


Total of the Cali... 4249. 

being. nearly the same as the result of our first calculation, and but three 
years more than in our last calculation being the difference required in con- 
firmation of our author's theory. Major WiLrorp makes the years of Yup- 
HIsHfHIR extend to the Sdlivdhana wra(A. R. ix. 211.) Mr. Colebrooke has 
given the passage relating to the revolution of the seven Rishis, and has de- 
scribed the theory- which states it ; as has Major Wi.Forp in the first pages 
of the same volugne-(8%4 838, &c.) With respect to ithe. penod of the.com- 


mencement of the Cali age our author’s notions are the same as those com- 
monly received. 


s+ * 


Ne. ¥, 


_. 


On the War between JaRASANDHA and CRISHNA.. 


AvrnovcH the name of GonerDA does not appear in the ‘Mahabhérat, 
yet there is an account of an inveterate and sanguinary war between Ja- 
RASANDHA and Crisufa, j in‘the course of which a battle on the Yamund 
took place, when Hamsa and. ‘Dimaica two princes in alliance with the 
former, were killed: Hamsa was defeated by BaLaRAMa, driven into’ ‘the 
Yamund and drowned. The cause and course of this war are narrated in the 


Mahibhérat with great appearance of probability, and throw considerable 
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ght on the,history. of. Caisnfa and of India, in his time; its substance may, 

therefore be not unacceptable. J ARASANDHA, king of Magadhé, is described, 
as a powerful prince: he held jn alliance or subjection, Sigurd, king off 
Chedi; VagRa or VacRaDANTa, king of Gérusha; the powerful prince of, 
the , Yavanas; Buaeapatta, king of the squthand west; the kings of Ben-. 
ga and Pufdr a, of the Surasénas, Bhadracaras, Bodhas, Salwas, Paréwae, 
ras, Sus? halas, Mucutas, Pulindas, Sdlwdyanas, Cuntyas, Southern Péncha-. 
las and Eastern Cogalas, and he had driven eighteen families of the Northerg, 
Bhojas to the westward, and the Matsyqs to the south. Cansa, king of Ma- 
é’ hurd was married to the daughter of JARASANDHA, and it was to revenge the 
_ murder of his son-in-law, that the latter levied war upon Crisuna. Accord- 
ing to the Mahdbijdérat this war continued for three years, and in the 
Bhégavat it is said, that JARASANDHA besieged Mat hurg eighteen times. 
Both authorities agree in the result. CR1sH8a was obliged to fy, and take re- 
fuge with his family and followers, ina ‘strong place on the west coast of In- 
dia, where he built the city of Dwiracé. JarasaANDHA’s power was an in- 
euperable obstacle to YuDHISHfHIR’s performance of the Rédjastya sacrifice, 
or in other. words to his pretensions to be considered supreme monarch of 
India. This impediment was sagaciously interwoven by CrisHNa with his 
own quarrel, and induced the Pdandava princes to arm in his behalf. Accom- 
panied by Buina and Arsuna, CrisuNa entered Behar by a circuitous 
route, passing under the hills through Gorackpore and Tirhut, and he 
thence appears to have taken J ARASANDHA. unprepared for defence ; the 
text when reduced to common sense, importing, that the monarch Was sur- 
prised i in his capital, and after a conflict of some days killed in single combat 
by: Buist4. The occurrence does nat appear to have produced the expected 
consequence, as it was undoubtedly one of the causes of the great war be- 
tween the Péndava and Caurava princes, one of the effects of which was to 
prevent Crisnfa from recoyering the territory, he had murdered his uncle 
to obtain. Kerwa, the illegitimate son of Cunti, the daughter of Stra king 

of Mat’ hurd, who appears. fo have held that territory after J ARASANDHA’ ‘8 
death, being probably placed, ‘and ucidaubtedly maintained ip. it, by the 


“2% 
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Caurava princes, to whom he was a faithful and valuable ally. These occur, 
rences furnish a satisfactory clue to the close confederacy that subsisted 
between, Crisnfia and the Pdfdava brethren ; his expulsion from Mat’ hurd, 
and foundation of a city on the Malabar coast. Before closing the note, we 
may advert to the mention of the powerful Yavanddhipa, amongst JaRA- 
gANDHA’S allies or tributaries: he is said to possess boundless authority, 
and to reign over the west like another Varuna. From this passage, and 
others not ‘unfrequent, in which respectful mention of the Yavana power is 
made in the Mahdbhdrat, we may at least infer that the date of its compo- 
sition was posterior to the Macedonian invasion of India. By the time of the 
composition of the Sri Bhagavat, the Yavanas had assumed a new shape, 
the name being applied to the Mohammedans, and the feelings of the author 
have evidently influenced his narration. The prince, who in the Mahdbhdrat 
is a powerful king, and is no otherwise distinguished than as one of JaRa- 
SANDHA ’g many allies, becomes in the Bhdgavat, Yavandsur, a titan or fiend 
who attacks CrisHNa of his own accord, and whose assault, combined with 
| the approach of Jarasandha, with which however it is not connected in the 
way of confederacy or alliance, causes the Demi-god to remove his family to 
Dwéracé ; he himself leads the Demon into a snare, and destroys him. The 
whole story of the war and the character of CrisuWa indeed are changed 
from history to. legend i in this work, which is manifestly the most modern of, 
the Purdfas. The precise dominion of the Yavanddhipa, said to comprise 
Maru or Muru and Naraca, is not easily identified, although many traces. 
of the former name present themselves, as in the Maruca of Ptolemy, a city , 
of Sogdiana, and in the two Merus, Meru al Rud and Meru Shajehanabad of 
Khorasan, of which, the latter is an antient city, its foundation being as- 
cribed to Takmuras, or in later times, to Alexander, whilst, as the same with 
Antiochia or Seleucia, it was at one period the capital of the Bactrian king- 
dom. If the Maru of the Mahabharat be either of these, therefore, the king. 
of the Yavanas 1s the Bactrian monarch : indeed the same prince is most 
probably intended even if we carry the application of the terms to a more 
southerly latitude to which they very legitimately appertain. Mark (#<) pro- 
perly means a desert and ill-watered region ; hence itis applied to the sandy 
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. desert along the Indus, extending wéstward to Kitmax' and Mukran; Mars 

; and Naraca may then imply the Sindkie provinces, and these were reduced 

- under the authority of the Bactrian monarch, if we may trust to Strabo and 

: his guides, who state that that sovereign not only held Pattalene, but the 
. territories of Tessariostus and Sigertis along the sea coast. 03 peovey a9 
: Tlatlaryyny xaréoyov dAAd nal Tig dAng Fapariog sry re paeaenenty wadauplins 

Ras TYY Zeylprites Coo sAdscy. | 
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| On the Gandhgras or Gandarii and other Nations of the Panjab and North 


nw 


West of India, i gos | 


Sindhu Gandhar, ferarrare, is the phrase of the original —the dient 
“of the Hindu writers has been always regarded by them as the Candahar | 
‘of the Mohammedans, and the text here not only corroborates the notion, 

“but by connecting the Indus with the province, shews, that at least a sub- 
division of it extended beyond the limits now assigned to Candahar, and 
' carries it across the southern portion of Afghanistan ; the Hindu name was 
‘known to the ancients, and Herodotus, enumerates the Gandarii, asa peb- 
‘ple of one of the twenty satrapies of the Persian Empire under Darius 
. Hystaspis, and subsequently as serving in the army of Xerxes Larrayddas 


* 83 xed Tovdapios xai Aadixas re xa VArapules eg Teovlo Tereuydvon eGDoxxcorles xa § ae 


ciloy TaAavTa mporePecov. vomog Od bulog ECdops0g. 


Tha. 91. « The Saitagyde, Gandarii, Dadice and Aparyte, were classed 
_together and contributed 170 talents, and this was the seventh prefecture.” _ 
<Again, Tapes $2 xal Xopoopsos nas Boydds rexad Tavddpsol xas Aadixas éclpared 
-evle. The Purthi, Chorasmi, Sogdii, Gandarii, and Dadice served in the army. 
‘Pol. 66. The two last it appears were united under one command TasSecsarv 
88 xab Aadinxewy, Aprigsos ‘oAxpglévdov. ‘* Artyphius, the son of. Artabanus, 
commanded the Gandarii and Dadice. '—Ibid. By the Dadice were no 
“doubt-intended the Daradas or Daradacas caret Or SITeats) with whom 
we often meet in the text, as the inhabitants of the rugged tract lying weet 
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‘of Cashmir, or the site of the modern. Durds: the term however is ap- 
" pli¢able to -any of the tribes inhabiting that portion 6f the great Indian 
: chain, as its import m merely, mountaineers, and the Dadice as the con- 
‘ tiguous neighbours of the Gandarii were therefore probably: the mountameers 
--of Ghizni and Ghaur. In Ptolemy’s time the position of the:»Durds, oras: 
he calls them almost correctly, Daradra, was pretty accurately known : 
he says ‘Yd 88 rag rod ‘Ivdou rnyasg AEPAAPAT, xa) 3} opayy ctuleiiy Gmdpxeilas. 
sub fontibus: Indi, Daradre, et horum montana supereminent. © Who 
the Sattagyde and Aparite were, is not so satisfactorily traceable: if we 
may take etymology as a guide they were Hindx tribes: -Sattagyda, may 
_be resolved into Sdtgerhi, the district of the seven strong holds, a sort of 
“nomenclature very Common in India; and the Aparite may be derived | 
from Apara, ulterior or westérn, or if Aparbartica, the reading of Isidore of 
. Charax be-applied-to the same people, as suggested by Major. Rennell, we 


, may refer this to Apdrbutaca, a low-lander, one not a mountaineer, in op- —— 


position to the Ddaradacas or Dadice before mentioned : a more satisfactory 
. evidence of Hindu identity may be derived from the lists -of countries ex- 
: tracted from original Sanscrit works, and published.by Major Wilford in 
_ the sth volume of the Researches : amongst the northern countries. (p.-340,) 
_ and in a series including Gandidr, we have the Sdtacaus who may be the 
_8ame as Suttagyde, and in another groupe of a miscellaneous character, 
_ but comprehending Balkh, Arachosia, &c. we have the Aparitas, avery close 
"approximation to the Aparyte of Herodotus. In short from these COh- 
siderations it appears that there i is some.reason to doubt the accuracy.of 
the opinion entertained by the able geographer of Herodotus, that the 7th 
: Satrapy eonsisting of the above tribes, lay to the west -of Bactriana-and 
_ Arta, aud that the Gaadarii may be. traced to a town. called -Caendar.on 
the frontiers of Khowarezm. (Geography of Herodotus.295 et seq) there 
does not-appear any occasion to seek for this Satrapy in so westerly a posi- 
_tion-and as far as the Gandarii.are concerned, their easterly situation rests 
not only on Hindu but.classical authorities. 


The Gandaritjs of SrRaso which furnishes. ay approximation .to the 





aig, 
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Gandarti of Herodotus is placed ‘vearer ‘even: to the Indus fiah the nrvoderh 
city of Canduhar : he observes, it was Watered ‘by the Choaspes which fills 
into the Cophenes: he has also a Gandaris whith ‘he ‘places ‘between the 


_ Hydraotis (the Ravi) and the Hydaspis, (the Beyah) and consequently to- 


wards the’eastern part of the Punjab. Ptofenty otily trotices the first position, 
bringifig it rather mote to the west, unléss.as-Sdlddsias conjectures, his-Su: 
ustus is the Cophenes of Strabo, and niaking the Indus ‘the ¢astern bounda- 
ry of the Gandaré. “Enter Stastuin et Indum sutit Gandare.” The Hindu 
system agrees with, and reconciles these different accounts, for according 
to the -Mutubhdrat, the Gandhari are‘not oily met With upon crossing the 
Beeld}, andl proceeding towards the Airfvati (Ravi) or Where Sreaso’pluces 
Ganithtrix, bit'they are scattered along with other tribes’ throu#hout the Pun- 
jab, as far as'‘to the Phdlis, when we approach Ganduritis. According also 
to our text, ond’ body ‘of te Gandhari: appesr to-occupy a division of their 
own, on tife last river, which is: named'dfter that very circumstance; Séinil/e 
Giandhér, and these may have extendéil westward as far a8 the mbéern Cater 
dabar. Puiny and 'Pow Pontus MELA evidently intend a different people by 
their Gandari,'or more!properly Candari, who were a Sogdian not an Indéan 
tribe, as Salmasius observes, and as-is stated-by Ptolemy. These may 
perhaps be referred to the Caender of Major Rennell, but’ analogies 
resting on a supposed similarity of sound, are very fallacious, as .D’ An- 
ville has shewn, when he criticises De Bafros for’ infétring that €undahar 
was one of the cities built: by Alexander, of whose name its appellation was 
a corruption: the city being called corruptamente Candar, havendo :de 
dizer Scandar, nome per que os Persas chamam Alexandre .(Deeade iv. 

Avi. c. i. ) when at the same time he falls into a Itke error, and derives Oanda- 

har from Kond ou Kand qui dans le Persan designe une Fortresse (Anti- 
guité geographique de L'Inde ;) a meaning which 935, the word being written 
Jians no where possesses. De Barros is not siagular, for D Herbelot has 


the same conjecture, respecting the origin of Candahar, and he is follow ed 


by Meninski, but the name of Alexander jack.’ is never written by the 


_ pnentals with the Arabic di, the initial of Candahar, and it was no doubt 


N 
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~~. + de 


employed to express the harder sound of the Wim the Hindi name Were ; 
the aspirate also is preserved in both these words whilst none is to be 
found in Alexander's name. _ 


} The confusion arising from an inaccurate mode of writing or reading 
names, prevailed as much amongst ancient as modern writers, and in 
classical authors much unnecessary perplexity has been occasioned, by 
their erroneously confounding the Gandarite or Gandaride of the Pun- 
jab, with the Gangaride or the nations along the river Ganges.. They 
seem indeed to have gathered scattered notices of places and nations 
from different sources, perhaps originally tolerably accurate, but which 
were distracted and confounded in the hands of the writers. themselves, 
Something of this nature occurs in the Periplus of Arrian. Between Ba- 
rygaze, unquestionably as has been shewn by Dr. Vincent, Baroach, and 
‘Bactria, he places various nations as 40 rs rey Aparpioyv xa} Payeraw xa) 
Tavbapaydy was Ty [I coxAridoséy d15 ‘n Baxi pares ArsSavdoaie xai retary 
vos Baxlpsctvywy. The author as Dr. 


ex” ava 
Vincent observes is a.better merchant than 
a historian, and it may be added, thana geographer, beyond the maritime dis- 
tricts : his meaning however is clear enough, and he passes from Guzerat to 
_ the Punjab, asappears by the situation he has given Alexandria Bucephalos, 
which according to Strabo was built upon the Hydaspes. Proctis ig possibly 
the same with the Proclais of Ptolemy and Peucolais of Strabo, supposed by 
Major Rennell to be the modern Pekheli (Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, 
171). The Zantharagi, Saumasivs conjectures with probability to be an er- - 
roy for Gandaride. The Rac’hosi inhabit most probably the Roh Cuj of the 
Purd&gs identified by Col. Wilford with Arachosia (A. R. vol. viii 336.) and 
it only remains to dispose of the Aratri, which we are able to do most sa- 
tisfactorily, the Mahébhdrat declaring that the countries situated upon the 
Satadru (Setle}), Vipasa (Beyah), Airévati’ (Ravi), Chandrabhaga (Chinab), 
Vitasta (Jelum), and the Sindhu (Indus), and without the range of the Hi- 
mélaya, are all called Arattis, wre femrar a amMVcreet wet | wT 
wre ferpaet atehe: weg aye RRarewbwarg ae | Makébhdrds 
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‘Kerna Par. One of their cities, Sdcala, is palpably the same with one of 
the sal cities of Protemy, or Sagala. 


We have in the Mahdbhérat another people of the Punjab, intimately con- 
nected with thesetribes, the Madrds, and whom we may endeavour to trace 
jn classical writers. They are sometimes confounded with the Gandharas, but 
are really distinct, having a different sovereign, and being both separately 
mentioned in various lists of the northern countries: the nearest classical ap- 
proximation to them is the Mardi of Pliny, the mountaineers borderin gon Bac- 
tria, who, Mayor RENNELL supposes were the mountaineers of Gaur. (Geo- 
graphy of Herodotus 283). ‘Major Rennell following Monsr. D’ Anville infers 
from the repeated occurrence of this name to designate various fierce intract- 
able tribes, that it was the generic name of such nations. Monsr. D’Anville 
Yoo derives it fromthe Persian (3,0) mard, a man, “un terme qui appartient 
a plusieurs idiomes de Porient et entre autres le Persan, pour designer au 
propre ce que vir designe en Latin, se prenant aussi pour Vequivalent de 
‘Bellator, et meme dans une qualification i injurieuse comme celle de Rebelli:” 
he connects also the character of thése people with the old stories of Marli- 
thora, the man-eaters of Krestas, to whom TuEevenor found a modern pa- 
allel in some Indian tribes of the Dekhan, and who were denominated Mardé 
‘Coura ou mangeurs d’hommes by their neighbours. It might be inferred 
that Kfesiasintends Megliyaza which he explains Anthropophagos, to be the 
Indian denomination of his man-eating monster, but as he received his fables - 
through a Persian medium, he has retained the Persian not the Indian name 
‘Lye yh from Mard, aman, and Khor, who eats : for this particular notion, a 
‘source is easily found in the Rédcshasas or fiends of the Hindus, and the le- 
gend relating to the sons of VasisHT’HA, who were al} devoured by Catmi- 
‘sHAPADA, whichis told in the Mahdbhdrat, and thescene of which lies in the 
‘Punjab, might have furnished Kresias with the fiction in — 


: Sena D’Anville observes ‘‘ n’est on pas fort etonné que dias un pays ou 


‘par un principe de religion tres-ancien, l'abetinence ‘en nournture de toute 
q: Doe ns NN 


of «@ o ods #adgare., o 
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chair d’animal est recommandée, il y ait des anthropophages ;’’ and the i incen- 
gruity of several Indian customs as described by the historians and geogra, 
phers of antiquity is in many other instances no less surprising. The incom- - 
patibility of their accounts with our recelyed notions, has reflected some 
discredit upon the yeracity of the authors, but making: due allowance for 
imperfect information, and a leaning to the marvellous, inseparable from 
our nature, we have no reason to accuse MeGastuengs particularly of un- 
truth; of this the Madri or Mardi will furnish us with an illustration: they 
are described along with the other people of the Punjab by Sanscrit autho- 
rjties, in termas which fully justify the classical writers, and which prove 
that the various restraints of Hindu polity were either unknown to the 
north western tribes, or were yery little regarded by them : 3 few passages 
from the Kenna Parva of the Mahdbhkérat will afford to the scholars of Eu- 
yope an opportunity of instituting-a more particular comparison. Karna 
addresses Salya, king of Madra, to the following effect : | 


«An old and excellent Brahman, reviling the: countries Bahica and Ma- 
dra in the dwelling of DaritarisuTRa, related facts long known, and thus 
described those nations. External to the Himavgu, and beyond the Ganges, 
beyond the Saraswati and Yamuna rivers and Curupshetra, between five 
rivers, and the Stndiw as the sixth, are situated the Békicas ; devoid of ritual 
or observance and therefore to be shunned. Their fig-tree is named Goder- 
_ dhana, (i. e. the place of Cow-killing,) their market place is Subhadram, (the 
place of vending liquor: at least so say the commentators) and these give 
titles to the door-way of the royal palace. A business of great importance 
eompelled me to dwell amongst the Bihieas and their customs are there- 
fore well known to me. The chief city is called Séedla and the river Apa- 
ga: the people are also named Jartticarand their customs are shameful : 
they drink spirits made from sugar and. grain, and eat meat seasoned. with 
garlic, and live on flesh and wine: their women intoxicated appear in pub- 
™ places, with no other garb than garlands and perfumes, dancing aud sing- 

g, and vociferating indecencies in tones more harsh than Koes of the car 


, aa or the ass; they indulge in promiscuous | intercourse, and are under no 
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restraint. They clothe themselves in skins and blankets, and, sound the cym- 
bal and drum and conch, and cry aloud with hoarse voices ; ‘« We will hasten 
to delight, in thick forests and in pleasant places ; we will feast and sport; 
and gathering on the high ways' spring’ upon the travellers, and spoil, and 
scourge them.” In Sdcdla, a female demon (a Récshaéi) on the fourteenth day 
of the dark fortnight sings aloud “I will feast on the flesh of kine, and quaff 
the inebriating spirit, attended by fair and graceful females.” The Sudra-like 
Bahicas have no institutes nor sacrifices, and neither Deities, Manes, nor 
Brahmans accept their offerings. They eat out of wooden or eajthen plates, 
nor heed their being smeared with wine or viands, or licked by dogs, and they 
use equally in its various preparations the milk of ewes, of camels, and of ass- 
es. Who that has drank milk in the city Yugandharg can hope to enter Swerga. 

Bahiand Hica were the names of two fiends in the Vipdéa river ; the Bahicas 
sre their descendants, and not of the creation of Brahmd: some say the Arattas 
are the name of the people, and Béhi'ca of the waters. Fhe Vedas are not 
known there, nor oblation, nor sacrifice, and the Gods will not partake 
their food. The Prasthalas, (perhaps borderers,) Madras, Gandhéras, Arik 
fas, Khasas, Basas, Atisindhus, (or those beyond the Indus) Sauviras, are all 
equally infamous. | There one who is by birth a Brahman, becomes 2 
Cehetriya, or 2 Vaisya, or a Sidra, or a Barber, and having been a Barber, 


‘becomes a Brahman again. A virtuous woman was once violated by Aratla 


reffians, and she cursed the race, and their women have ever since been 
unchaste, on this account their heirs are their sister's children not their own. 
All countries have their laws and Gods: the Ydvanas are wise, and pre- 
eminently hrave: the MMflechch’has' observe their own ritual, but the Ma- 
dracas are worthless. Madra is the ordure of the earth : it is the region of 
ebriety, unchastity, robbery and murder : fie on the Pénchanada pene fie 
on the Aratta race !"=Manasnirar. Kerra Parva. 
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No, VII. 


Of the Bauddha Religion in Cashmir. 


Tue passage in the text adverted to, page 23, requires a little considera- 
tion, both as to its meaning, and the chronological views to which it has 


aura given rise. The text of the engiiel runs thus: 


& qearaaae sta THAT wu) Waraaeeny asvaric uta? | 
arse TIAA aut raqRtcned | Hes Shrerat WATE AAT 
area: ere fe wal BCA wie aearTMa ape Tada 1 she 


visiecibaia ieili qt ara Aa aS EAT tt 


| " There are in this passage some obvious inaccuracies, and some com- 
pounds of a purport absolutely unknown to the most learned Brahmans. 
Taking it as it stood, it appeared to involve the position that the Turushka 
price preceded Sdkya Sinha by above a century anda half, and conclud- 
ing, the Gautama of the sixth century before the Christian era to be intended, 
by the name Sékya Sinka, which is always enumerated as a synonime, ‘the 
date of Gonerda the third was adjusted accordingly in the preceding pages 
and placed 640 B. C. an opportunity having subsequently occurred of con-. 
sulting a Burma priest, and a man of some learning, on the subject, there ap- 
-peared, good grounds for revising the passage, and altering the, results, in 
consequence of which several pages previously printed off have been can. 
celled, and it is only in the marginal dates of the first dynasty that any 
traces of the error have been suffered to remain. These are of compara- 
tive unimportance, and will be readily rectified by adverting to the table. 
We have now then to offer a translation of the passage, premising that 
the term Puranirvrite should be Parinirvrite, the sixth case of Parinirvriti 
orin Pax, Parinibbuti, the ordinary term used by the Bauddhas, to express 
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the final Nirvrit ti or emancipation of their Buddhas or Saints in its fullest 


-sense. - Pari being added as an intensitive prefix. The use of this and some 
“other peculiar expressions, which are at present quite unintelligible to the 


ablest scholars among the Brahmans of Hindostan, but are familiar to the 
Rahans of the Burman. empire, proves that Calhana the author of the Cash- 


mirian history, or at least his guides, were well acquainted with the lan- 
4 


guage, and probably, with the system, of the Bauddhas. 


«They (Hushca, &c.) of Turushca descent, were Princes, asylums of vir- 


‘tue, and they founded Colleges, and planted sacred trees, in Sushca and other 


‘places. During the period of their reign the whole of Cashmir was the 


enjoyment of Bauddhas, eminent for austerity. After them, when 150 years 


had elapsed from the emancipation of the Lord Sicya Sinua in this es- 


gence of the world, a Budhisatwa in this country named NicdrsuNaA, was 


-Bhumiswara (Lord of the earth), and he was the asylum of the six Arhatwas.” 


As the prevalence of the Bauddhas and consequence of Nfég4rjuna, if 
not subverted, were at least checked in the ensuing reign of Abhimanyu, and 
ag the passage expressly states that the circumstance occurred after the Tu- 
rusbka princes, the 150 years subsequent to Sdkya Sinha must fall within the 
limits of Abhimanyu’s reign: it is therefore necessary only to fix the date of 
Stkya Sinha to determine that of the several reigns occurring in this por- 
tion of our history. 


In a late work, Hamilton's Nepal, itis assefted on the authority of local 
tradition, that ‘‘ Sdcya Sinha, the well-known apostle of the nations still 
attached to the Buddha faith, existed about the beginning of the Christian 
wera, he being considered the fifth Buddha Legislator, and distinct from 


_ Gautama, who lived in the sixth century before it.” Whatever may be 


_the accuracy of this opinion, it may be safely asserted, that it is diametri- 
-eally arene to the notions prevalent in all other regions, Brahmanical 
or Bauddha. ~ In thé lexicons of Amera and Hemachandra, Sdcya Sinha 
occurs as @ synonime of Gautama, Saudodhani, and Mayddéviguta or Gau- 
tama, the son of Sudiodhana and of Mayddévi. A similar string of Pali 
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Bynonimes is: used by the priests of the Burma Empire Sudhodani-cha 
Gotaina, Sdkyasiha, tatha, Sakyamuni ch’ Adickheh bandhs cha. The Baud- 
dhas of Ceylon also consider the fifth Buddha whom they name Maitri 
as yet to come.— As; Kes. vii. 32 and 414. 


Sikya Sinha, as observed, is always identified with Gautama, The con- 
curring traditions of the Bauddha nations establish the existence of that 
prince of Magadha i in the middle of the sixth century before Christianity. 
There is little reason therefore to call that fact in question. It is very un- 
accountable however why Gautama should bear such asynonime as Sékya 
‘Sinha,* and no satisfactory explanation of the appellation has yet been trac- 
ed: it is equally inexplicable also how a prince of central India, should have 
Borne sO prominent a share, in the introduction of a religious innovation, the 
‘earliest vestiges of which are sO clearly referable to the North West of. 
india, to Bactria or even to Tartary. That the Bauddha religion: did: not 
originate in Cashmir with Sikya Sinha is evident from the whole course of 
.the history, and all tradition. points to a period long antecedent to his, for 
‘the date of the invention and its author. At the same time Kalhana, well 
‘informed as he is in thése respects, has evidently confounded the two pe- 
‘Tiods, and hence assigned to Sdkya Sinha a date corresponding to at least 
1352 B. C. although appartntly designating the person who flourished B. C. 
542. We may therefore venture to correct his chronology with. reference 
“to ‘this Iattér date, ‘although until we can be satisfied that the Sdkya Sinha 
of the North West was one individual with the Gautama of Magadhd, we 
cannot venture to attach any thing like certainty to this emendatien. Some 


* ‘Keoording to the Burmeh Bauddhas Sdkya is the family name of GauTaMa’s ancestry. In 
the Parajikf. Atiha. Kathd is a very curious account of: the four Sangdyanas or Missions, by 
which the Bauddha. religion was propagated to distant régfons. . The fourth’ was'of: a’ miscellaneous 
nature, and included both Ceylon and Cashmir, about 286 years ‘it is said after the disappeararice 
‘of Gautama: a Gatha or text is cited on this ‘subject. which alludes to some legends, that ap- 
_ pear not. Improbaldy: conhecied witli. the statements. ‘of out: history. Gantwa Kdsmira Gandharam, 
Aue Majjantiko.tad&; Duttha nagén pasdditwa moch éti-bandhlians baiati. Mafjientike then having 


‘proceeded to Kashmir and Gandhar, and subdued the evil Serpent genius, liberated numbers-frony 
bonddga.: 
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circumstances in favour pf the date laid down are adverted to in the eon- 
cluding observations, and we may here add, thgt there seems to be a strange 
connexion between the circumstances and dates ofthe Zerdushts of Persia 
and the Buddhas of India, which deserves # more particular re 
than we have hitherto had materials to undertake, 


- "The passage relating to the prevalence of the Bauddha faith in Cashmir 
{ncludes the mention of an individual, whose history is folly as obscure, if 
plot as important as that of Buddha, 


NicArsuna as a Bodhisatwa (see note in page 21) may be either a religi- 
ous or a secular character: he was probably the former, as a hierarch, the 
prototype of the modern Lamu of Tibet; his other title however, Bihumi-. 
gwara may mean a Prince, and has probably induced Mr. Colebronke ta 
translate the text generally thus; | 


Bs Dimopara was ee by three kings, of the race of Turushea, 
and they were followed by a Bodhisatwa, who wrested the empire from them 
by the ajd of Sdcyu Sinha, and introduced the religion of Buddha into Caghe 
mir. He reigned a hundred years, and was followed by ABHTMANYU,—- 
As. Res. ix. 295, 


_ In differing from Mr. Colebrooke, there is great probability of committing 
error, but in this case, the state of the Manuscripts, full of obscurities and. 
mistakes, is a sufficient vindication of a difference of interpretation, and: 
until we can ascertain what the reading of the original should be, we may 
alledge in. support of the translation above — the following consider~ 


ptions ; : 


¢ 


1. The ascendancy of the Bauddhas accordimg to the original, continues - 

gome time after ABHIMANYU’s accession, as well as the superintendance 

pf Nicirsuna; he could not therefore have been st that time king of 
e - fe. <5 | 
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Caskmir, = - Sfarrerat Set fa wafad ae) asta ofan Tiweae 
atfaai: ( | | ) 


’ Their superiority is assigned also to argument, notto authority ; @ atikats 
coffee aaa fafeary quta_|. fararataquaiamiecraaticn | 


“In that time (ABHIMANYov’s reign,) the Bauddhas, cherished by the learn- 
éd Bodhisatwa, Nicinzivna, maintained the ascendancy: they, the enemies 
of the Agama (Vedas,) and disputatious,. overcame all the wise men in ar. - 
gument, and demolished the practices, prescribed in the Nila Puréfia.” 


‘2. That the Raja Farangifi doés not mean to include Nicirsuna, 
amongst the kings of Cashmir,. may be also inferred from his omission in 
ABULFAZL’s lists, prepared, as those were no doubt, from correct copies, and 
by able Pundits, and corresponding exactly with the Sanscrit text in every 
_ other instance. 


. 8. The length of Nicgirsuna’s supposed reign, 150 years, or in fact its 
specification at all in this part of the history, is.also hostile to its occurrence, 
as precision in this-respect, is affected by the author, only from the rege 
of Cannes the third. 

4, ‘We have the authority of the Vrihat Kat’hd, the author of which was 
a Cashmirian, and lived about the same time with CaLHAna, for denying the 
title of king to Nicirsuna;, his work is a compilation of fables, it is true, 
_ and his.account of Nicirsuna is evidently consistent with that character; 

but it still may serve to shew in what light that personage was usually 
considered by the Hindus. In: the 7th section of the book entitled Retna 
prabhé Lambacu, Nkcirsuna, is called the minister of Cutriyu, king of 
Chiraya pur; 4 Bodiisatwa; a man of singular virtue and charity, and great 
medical and chemical knowledge. He allows his head to be cut off to save 
the king’s. life, whose days his knowledge of the elixir of immortality had 
preserved beyond the natural limits, and the enmity of whose son and 


oe Se 
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successor, he had consequently provoked: his death however being reall y 
brought about, observes the author, by the Deities, who could not bear his 
beginning to render men immortal: wa ararsrateay warat WIAs U. 
HACSATATTS LT VAT AI! | 

5. Whoever Nicirsuna might have been, he was undoubtedly once a 
person of great celebrity, for a large portion of the Kali Yug, or present age, 
400,000 years yet to come, is denominated after him, the Négdrjuni ya Saca’ 
or era: it is singular therefore that there seem to be few or no legends’ 
respecting him, and all are but little satisfactory. A Tantra named Cacsha 
Puta is ascribed to him, but his name does not occur in its pages. A work’ 
qn medicine is named after him, and a Canara work the Pujyapdda Cha-' 
rjtra makes mention of him, ina similar character as the Vrikat Catha, and- 
alludes to him as possessing some magical means of perpetuating his exist- 
ence, and transmuting ordinary substances to gold. >. 4 


_ In none of these cases, except perhaps as the Sacédhipa, does he‘ seem: 
to be considered as a king. 


No. VIII. 392" 
On the Ancient Names of Cashmir in Classical Writers. 


“ fT is said in the original (see page 24) that in consequence of the excessive 
dold, the King resided six months in Dérvdbhiséradi or in Darva, Abhisd a 
and other places; of a more temperate clime it may be presumed. Dérva, 
has not been identified, although the Dédrvas are in the list of outcast tribes, 
and were no doubt a people bordering on Cashmir. Abhiséra as well as 
Darva, must be contiguous to Cashmir, and at the time mentioned, must have 


been a part of the same kingdom. It is sometimes used, (As. Res. viii. 340) 
O02 


) 
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though not very accurately, as appears from the text, as a synonime of 
Cashmir, and in that sense it might have been employed by the ancients. 
Strabo, -Quintus Curtius, Diodorus Siculus, and Arrian, with some varie- 
ties of nomenclature, mention, Biasarus or Abiosarus, Abisares or Abie. 
sares, Embisares_and Abissares, as a Prince, whose dominions lay to the 
north of the Punjab, confounding the name of the king with that of his 
country ; an error much to be regretted, as it deprives us of the possibility 
of verifying some of the Monarchs in the Sanscrit text. | Abissares as he 
is called, was the neighbour and ally of Porus, but after the defeat of that 
Prince, he sent ambassadors to Alexander. His dominions lay immedi- 
ately above the country between the Indus and Hydaspes, or Vitasta, the 
Behut or Jelum: it would have been more correctly placed between the 
Jelum and the Chinab er Acesines, but the difference is not very consider- 
able. Abhisara as a part of Cashmir, of a milder temperature, is likely to’ 
have been the most southerly portion of it, or possibly a tract below the 
mountains, and approaching the level of the Punjab: a situation, which 

will correspond very nearly with the site of the Regio Abissari of the clas- 

sical writers. Monsr. D’Anville finds an analogy to Abissares in Pe- 
shawer (Antiq. Geogr. 14). Major Rennell considers Ambisares as king 

of the Indian mountaineers, the predecessors of the Ghickers, who oc- 
cupied the hilly tract immediately west of Cashmir (Memoir 109 and 122) 

and Tieffenthaler calls the Bisdri-les habitans des Montagnes de Jam- 

bou: either of the two first positions is sufficiently near, to what seems 

to be the truth. Although Abhiséra appears in the text, in this place, as 

a part of Cashmir, yet in a subsequent portion of the history, it is menti- 

oned as an independent state, and it might have held that rank at the time 

of Alexander’s invasion : its interposition between the. Greek mvaders 

and Cashmir, and finally the southern deflection of Alaxander’sraute, may 

explain why no netice was taken of that kingdom, in the details of that. 
conqueror’s marches, at omission which D’Anville justly regards as un- 

accountable, particularly: as. the country appears to have been known by 

its proper appellation to the Greek writers before the er invasi~ 

on of Persia, - 
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Herodotus (Thal. 102) describes the northern Indians as dwelling néar 


a city which he names Caspatyrus, and again, (Melp. 44) he states that 
Scylaz when sent by Darius Hystaspes to explore the mouth of the Indus, 
commenced his course from that city. That by Cuspatyrus is meant Cash- 
mir seems highly probable from the analogies both of name and locality, 


}. With respect to the name, ‘it is first to be observed, that there are ve- 


ry adequate grounds for a slight alteration, which will bring the resem- . 


blance to absolute identification, with what is asserted to have been, and 


most probably was, the origin of the term, Cashmir : this was derived, it is: 


uniformly asserted by the oriental. writers, from the colonization of the 
country by Casyapa, the first settlement or city being named after 
him Casyapa pur (amuUz) converted in o¥dmary pronunciation, into 
Cashappur or Caspapur, the latter of which forms, independent of the ter- 
mination of thecase, is the proper readmg of the Greek text. Thes Stephanue 
Byzantinus has Kasrdrxupos xorg Tavdapinr, arid Dodwell (Dé Pevipli Soy- 
lacis wtate) considers this as the same with thé Kaerolijeg of Herodotus. 
Wesseling regards it also as a various reading of the same, and although 
he prefers retaining the latter, he assigns ud redsens for the preference. 
D’Anville also concurs in considering the Kaspapyrus of Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus, and the Kaspatyrus of Herodotus, as the same, and it seems most 
likely therefore that the variety of reading is accidental, and originates with 
an error in the manuscript: as far therefore asa precise coincidence of name 
is a proof ofidentity, we have every reason to conclude, that the Kaspapyrus 

of the Greeks, is the Kasyapapur, or Cashmir, of the Hindus, which there- 

fore. was known by the original of its présent denomination, as early as the 

reign of Darius Hystaspes, or above five centwries before the Christian era. 


9. The next question is as to the situation of Caspapyrus, according to 
the Greek authorities, and its correspondence with that of Cashmir, and here 
it must be admitted, there are some difficulties in the way of extreme pre- 
cision. The general concurrence is satisfactory enough. Herodotus (Thal. 
102) states it to be in the vicinity of the Northern Indians, and associates 


+ 
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it with Pactyaca; *Aaaa a ro» Ivdav Kacrarupw ve woAs xo rif’ Tatluixt yoy 
gah wporspus, pos. apuiov Te xa Bopéw dvepou xaloixypysvale Twv aAAwY Ivdaoy, 
65 Baxrpiows TO pRTANT sy éyert Sailay, and in the second, he in like man- 
ner connects it with Pactyaca ‘osde'opundavles |x Kaorelups re moasog xO 
rij5 Uasluixis ys. They (Scylax and his companions) setting out from the 
city Caspatyrus, and the country of Pactyaca, sailed, he proceeds to say, 
_ towards the east and rising sun into the ocean wpog yw xas yAiou aivalorn’g és 
Jaracoay ; a course, which’ with reference to its commencement in Cash-, 
mir, its progress down the Indus, and its termination in the Indian Ocean, 
is so far from being accurately described, as to have thrown a suspicion 
upon the voyage itself, and which consequently requires some ex amination. 
' We-may infer from several passages in the text, that the limits of Cash- 
mir were formerly by no means confined to the mountainous belt, which 
now incloses it, but comprehended other districts, to the south and west, 
amongst which was Pakhlee or Pakholi, the Pactyica of Herodotus, a tract 
- immediately contiguous to Cashmir on the West, and lying towards the 
upper part of the navigable course of the Indus, and hence, as Major Rennell 
(Memoir of a Map of India, 146,) infers, the country from which Scylax set 
Gut to explore the course of the river. It is by no means necessary there- - 
fore to question the general accuracy of the account left us of the commence- 
ment of the voyage. Having embarked on the Indus, the course however 
should have been rather west than ¢ast, and this part of the narration is 
clearly erroneous: at the same time, as the navigators could only estimate’ 
their southern course with any thing like accuracy, and as they conceived 
themselves advancing upon the whole to regions lying farther east, than 
any yet known to them, the mistake was not unnatural, and need not affect - 
the general credibility of the story. lt is to be observed also that we have 
not the original narrative, and Herodotus, may have substituted the pdpe- 
lar notion of the eastern course of the river to. the sea, for the more cor- 
aon account of: the navigator himself: such is Monsr. Larcher's opinion 
and it seems well founded; ‘‘Herodote qui n’ avait pas Iu ta relation - 
Scylax, et qui avoit entenda dire, qu’ il avoit descendu P'Indus jusqu 4 
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la mer, 8’ imagina que cette mer etoit a lest, parce que c’ etoit l’ opinion 
de son siecle. Dans un temps posterieur, Hipparque pretendit que l’em- 
bouchure De l’ Indus etoit a I’ est equinoctial.” (Larcher. Histoire de He- 
rodote. Melpomene, note 95). We may therefore safely conclude that the Cas- 
patyrus known to the Persians and Greeks was at least part of the modern 


- Cashmir. 


In the progress of time the name had undergone some change, but the 
situation was perhaps more accurately known. Cashmir appears in Ptolemy 
as Kaowypia and is placed with great accuracy ‘Yxo tag te Bidagre (the Vi- 
tasta or Jelum) xa} re Zo vda Baa (Chandra-bhaga) xes re Poadiog (Ravi) wrnyag 
the two first rivers actually rising within the present province, and the third 

_ on the confines of Jaméu, once in all probability apart of Cashmir. Ptole- 
-my has also a people called Karre:paia, one of whose cities Kacwep= lies lower 
.down, and apparently corresponds with Multan (Vincent's Periplus, i. 12.) 
The Caspirei however occupy the country as far as the Vindyan mountains, 
and the Yamuna. D’Anville appears to have considered these names alone, 
‘when he declares there is nothing in common with the Caspira of Ptolémy, 
‘and -Caspatyrus of Herodotus, for as he justly observes the position of a 
“city on the lower part of the course of the Hydaspes, ne peut convenir, a 
‘Cashmir: as mentioned above, however this is distinct from the Casperia 
“which lies at the sources of the same river, and the position of which is 
‘precisely that of Cashmir. Whence Ptolemy got his Casperia, is not very 
‘clear. It is.a singular geographical arrangement, that places the sane 
-people on the Hydaspes, at Modura or Muttra, and in the Vindyan mouti- 
tains: the Caspirei of Ptolemy seem to be the same.as the Catheri of Di- 
odorus, and the Cathir of Arrian, who were allied with the Malliand Oxy- 
‘drace or people of Multan, and Outch, against Alexander, or in a word 
‘the Cshetryas or Rajaputs of Western India—Hence perhaps the error he has 
‘committed in assigning such remote places to the same state, for in the 
‘Purijab, and Doab, the various cities he specifies, were no doubt governed 
“by Cshetriya, or Rajaput princes, although they were not subjected to one 
common sway, nor constituted the territory of any one peculiar‘tribe.* ~- 


